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ABSTRACT 

In 1983 Australia experienced unexpected nation-wide 
increases in enrollment in post-compulsory schooling (Year 11 and 
Year 12). This study sought to identify factors contributing to this 
increase, to assess the ext'^nt apd characteristics of the change, and 
to examine the motivations and expectations of the students 
concerned. Patterns of school retention were considered in relation 
to the influences of the economic environment, the 
social-psychological environment, and the school environment on 
individual decisions to remain in school. Data were analyzed on three 
levels: school systems, schools, and students. Chapter 2 outlines the 
study's design and methodology. Chapter 3 describes the patterns and 
trends in government school systems retention, their relationship to 
non-government schools and to opportunities in equivalent programs 
through Technical and Further Education. Chapter 4 examines 
differences between schools in retention rates and the types of 
recent program developments occuring in schools. Chapter 5 and 6 
report on students' reasons for staying in or leaving school and 
their intentions for further study. Chapter 7 reviews the findings on 
factors influencing retentivity in Australian government secondary 
schools. Appendices contain detailed information on the retentivity 
measures, two student questionnaires, and the school curriculum and 
organization questionnaire* (BS) 
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INTRODUrTlON 

Partmpation in post-compulsory schooling has been the subject^ of much recent 
discussion in educational ^^nd political circles in Australia, stmulated by the unexpected 
nation-wide increase in Year 11 and Year 12 enrolments in 1983, This study sought to 
identify some of the factors which might iiave contributed to this increase, to assess the 
extent and characteristics of the change, and to examine the motivations and 
expectations of the students concerned. 

Some Background Considerations 

In approaching this study it was convenient, following a distinction made by Hayden 
(1982), to think of three typeb of potential influence on individual decisions to remain at 
school and, at an aggregate level, on school retention rates. These three potential 
influences were the economic environment, the social-psychological environment, and 
the school environment. Patterns of school retention could then be considered in 
relation to the interactions between these elements of a social system. At this stage a 
causal chain was not proposed. Rather, it //as envisaged that certain elements would 
influence each other and that in order to understand patterns of school retention it was 
necesSafy to examine those elements and the interactioos between them. 

In reviewing some of the background to the study, consideration was given to 
established patterns of retention as well as the contemporary changes. 

The Economic Environment 

In discussing this influence on school retention, attention was focused on the aspect of 
the economic environment which would be expected to impinge most directly on the 
decisions of young people to stay at school: job opportunities. At face value there 
appeared to be grounds for assuming that lack of job opportunities could be strongly 
linked to increased retention. Between February 1982 and February 1983, during which 
time there was a rise in teenage unemployment, there was also a substantial decline in 
employment for teenage males, a reduction in the number of apprenticeships, and a'l^ss 
substa Jecline in employment for teenage females. Not only had the decline in jobs 
corresponded to increased school participation, but the distribution of the decline in jobs 
between males and females matched inversely the relative rises in school participation 
rales, '^fce argument appeared persuasive. However, a little caution was needed in 
assuming this to be the sole cause of increased participation. One cross^sectlonal study 
revealed only a modest relationship between school participation and local level of 



unemployment (Miller, 1983), nnd the study of ret<*ntion in Victoria '>y \in]^v, Hfittori, 
and Miller (1984) suggested considernble variation between ^ohool> in appHrent retention 
rates even after controlling for difference'^ in the social environment. -\ studv hv 
Memlees (1981) of labour market conditions* and school enrolment rates found that 
younger teenage students (IS years old) were influenced by labour market conditions At 
the end of a school year when deciding whether or not to prolong their education, but the 
decisions of older students were not strongly affected by prevailing labour market 
conditions* 

A second aspect of the economic environment to be considered in relation to 
changed school retention was the financial cost of returning to school, relative to 
available alternatives. A study of retention and family income (Thomson, 1983), carried 
out in conjunction with the 1980 census, showed an association between educational 
participation and family income, which was more marked for secondary than for tertiary 
students. This result was interpreted by Thomson as suggesting that in 1979/80 the 
Tertiary Education /Xssistance Scheme (TEAS) may have been more successful than the 
Secondary Allowance Scheme (S-\S) in inducing students from low-income families to 
remain in full-time education. The results reported by Thomson were based on measures 
of association between family income and educational participation. As a consequence, 
it remains possible that the observed association could have arisen from other factors 
linked to both faixuly income and educational participation. Beswick, Hay(}en, and 
Schofield (1983:55) concluded from the results of a survey of young people who left 
school after Vear^ 10 and 11 that financial considerations influenced the decision to 
leave school 'only to a very limited extent except insofar as earning money offered 
independence and opportunities for personal development which were felt to be denied by 
continuing at school'. Another study which was specifically concerned with evaluating 
the Secondary Allowance Scheme reached a conclusion consistent with that finding. 
Meade (1982:29) concluded that a knowledge of SAS did little to change educational plans 
which were generally resolved at a much earlier stage of schooling than Year 10. It 
woulU appear that the evidence supporting a direct influence of financial costs on a 
decision to return to school is not conclusive. 

These two types of economic factors ♦ labour market conditions and schooling costs 
- altered during the time at which secondary school retention rates rose. The first 
altered through a further decline m job opportunities for young people and the second 
through an increase m the level und availability of assistance under tbe Secondary 
Allowance Scheme. For this reason, and because the influence of these factors could 
have oeen greater for some groups of students than in general, it was planned to examine 
the ioiportpnce of these influences relative to other factors. 
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[he Socml-Psychological Environn ent 

From previous research it seemed that two social f^>ctors which emerged as being 
positively associated with a decision to remain at school were high socioeconomic status 
and being the child of a migrant from a non-English-speaking country. Socioeconomic 
status and ethnic background are often inversely correlated so that the effect of each is 
masked. However, in reviewing research on these social factors it was useful to examine 
the evidence concerning each separately. 

Family socioeconomic status has been consistently found to be associated with 
participation in education. Studies at the indivfdual level by Rosier (1978), Williams, 
Clancy, Batten, and Oirling-Butcher (1980) and at the school level by Ainley et al. (1984), 
all found that higher socioeconomic status was linked with staying at school, using 
parental occupation as the measure^ of socioeconomic status. However, the si^e of this 
effect was smaller than has sometimes been assumed. Family income has also been used 
as*a measure of socioeconomic status, as in the studies by Burke (1983) and Miller (1983) 
using the 1976 census data from two States. Both studies found that family income was 
associated with the level of school participation, but the observed pattern could have 
been (fue to eittier the direct influ^ence of family income, or to social processes 
associated with family income and socioeconomic status. A study by Williams, Batten, 
Clancy, and Girling-Butcher (1981) reported an association between family social 
background status (a composite of parental occupation and education) and ijitention to 
stay on at school. In an attempt to separate the influence of various social background 
factors. Power (1984) looked at the effect of parental education and parental 
encouragement, and suggested that these socioeducational factors were more strongly 
linked to retention rates than socioeconomic status. The results reported by Power were 
consistent with the conclusions of Beswick et al. (1983), that, in terms of both the 
tran^tflon^from secondary to tertiary education and the retention of students in tertiary 
education, parental encouragement was a stronger influence than the economic aspects 
of socioeconomic status. 

Several studies have established a link betwepn ethnic background and retention 
rates. Taft (1975), in a Victoriar study of migrant student aspirations, reported that a 
higher proportion of studenL, of nor English-speaking origin than Australian-born 
students completed Year 12 at secondary school. Williams et al. (1981) found that, 
relative to Australian-born students like them in other respects, 16 per cent more 
non-English-born students planned to complete Year 12. Interpolating from their 
Vi'>torian high school data, Ainley et al. (1984) suggested that in the Victorian system, 
schools with a higher proportion of students of non-English speaking background tended 
to have higher retention rates than schools wi^h few students of that background, if 
other characteristics of the schools were equivalent. Interpreting the results of studies 
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such as these, Hayden (1982) sugg* ted that the mflucnoc may donvr frorn hjphrr lrvol«^ 
of aspiration among young people of certain ethnic backgrounds, ^nd possiblv stron^or 
parental encouragement in those groups for young people to continue with formal st(id\,. 

Two other social factors were relevant even though the effects were not genrrallv 
uniform over time or in different States: rurality and sex. VVith regard to rurality, 
Williams et al. (1980) discovered no significant association with staying at school in their 
Australia-wide study, while Rosier (1978) found some rurality effects in non'p:o\ernment 
schools but not in government schools. In Victorian government high s^^Iiools, Ainlev ot 
al. (1984) did find a small association between rural location and retention, and there w«ft 
some evidence from a Western Australian study (Dunnell, 1980) that mfluonces on 
students' decision to stay at school differed according to metropolitan or ruraliocation. 
In some States it appeared that rural location may have had a greater innuenco than m 
other States. Just as the relative retention rates for males arrd females have fluctuatefi 
in recent years, with a general relative increase for females (see Poole, 1981), so the not 
effect of sex on staying at school has varied for different cohorts of students (Williams 
et al., 1980; 1981). A study of Victorian Year 10 students' school-leaving intentions 
(Ainley et al., 1984), showed that the effect of socioeconomic background and a 
non-EngliAJh~s pea king background on intention to remain at school was greater for males 
than for females. 

Personal factors such as self concept of ability (after allowing for measured 
achievement), educational aspirations, and the perceived supportivene^s of teachers have 
been found to be associated with a propensity to Cemain at school after allowance has 
been made for the influence of the social factors mentioned above (Rosier, 1978; 
Williams et al., 1980, 1981)? 

It seemed highly implausible to suggest that there had been changes in these social 
and psychological factors between 1982 and 1983 which would 'explain' the changes in ^ 
retention rates which have occurred. However, it was possible, and thus worthy of 
investigation, that the changes in retention have had an effect on the previously 
established relationships between these factors and staying at school. 

The School Environment 

Little direct evidence has existed of an effect of identified school factors, such as 
curriculum and organization, being related to school retention. Differences in 
retentivity between school systems (government. Catholic, and other non-governmciit) 
net of the influence of socioeconomic background, could have reflecti?d differences in 
the aspirations of parents as much as any possible effect of schooling policy. Somr 
indirect evidence of a possible influence of school factors on retentivity came from a 
study by Williams et al., (1980) which reported that even though most of those who 
stayed at school to Year 12 gave reasons extrinsic to the school (for example, higher 



qualifications; V6 per ot nt. ^et a better job: 47 per cent), nearly 22 per cent indicated a 
reason which was intrinsic: 'I like it'. This raised the possibility that factors which 
shaped student perceptions of the school environment might thereby influence retention 
rates* Wright and Headlam (1976) gave an indication of some of the factors young people 
felt might contribute to satisfaction with school. These included the opportunity to 
stud> subjects that were Jinked to their present or anticipated experience (*the real 
world'), experiencing relationships with staff which were personal rather than 
i.iipefsunal, an ciTiphasis on co-operation rather than competition and a system of rules 



appropriate to >oung adults. In common with many other studies, they noted that those 
who left before Year 11 expressed greater /dii>satusf action with these aspects of school 
life than those who staved. However, Rosier (1978) concluded that the tendency for 
>oung people to remain at school was essentially unrelated to their general attitude to 
school, after controlling for the influence of other factors such as achievement. The 
interaction of attitudes, achievement and participation in schooling remains a fruitful 
field for further investigation. 

A study of Victorian high schools (Amley et al., 1984) produced evidence that 
differences in progression rates from Year 11 to Year 12, after taking into account 
social background factors, were associated with differences in the type of curriculum 
offered at Year 12. Higher progression rates for fhis transition were noted in schools I 
which offered some alternative to the Higher School Certificate Group 1 subjects. 
Although the number of schools providing such an alternative program was relatively \ 
small, the average retention rate from Year 11 to Year 12 was higher in these schools 
than in those where no alternative was offered. More detailed studies of sixteen^schools 
revealed a variety of wa>s m which school policies appeared to be associated with 
differences in retention. In general, schools witK high retention either had well 
co-ordinated programs, provided alternative programs, matched programs to student 
aptitudes, or had an academic orientation and successful public ejfffhn nation records. 
Students in the Mxteen schools placed greatest importance on the personal investment 
value (career, job) m deciding to remain at school. However, enjoyment and interest in 
school wtit muddle ranked reasons for continuing at school. Among Year 10 students an 
intention to remain at i>cliool ^as associated with feeling successful and the perceived 
quality of school life. It was also found that both curriculum factors and the extent of 
co-o.vji nation of the school pr6grani were associated v/ith the students' perceptions of 
the quality of their school life. 



Tjie Proposal 



It was envisaged that the study would be concerned with both explanation and 
prWiction. In terms of explanation, it would seek to unravel the complex of factors 




which might have been associated with the change m retention between 1982 and 1983, 
including changes in the reasons given in pjst studies for students staying at school, such 
as intrinsic rewards, long term rewards, and a negative factor, the unavailability of jobs. 
As part of this, it woul^ examine whether there had been a change in the relationship 
between staying at school and such factors as socioeconomic status. In addition, there 
would be a preliminary essay- into the issue of whether some types of school program had 
proved more attra^ctive than others to students staying at schpol. In terms of prediction, 
the study would identify the intentions of students for the future, in order to determine 
whether to expec| the increased retention at school in 1983 was likely to flow on to an 
incj^ased demand for post-secondary education in future years. 
^ In accordance with the considerations outlined above, three levels ofj analysis were 

envisaged for the study; school systems, schools, and students. These three levels of 
analysis were used so that each could provide complementary perspectives on data 
provided by the other two levels of analysis. Even though the analyses relied on separate 
sources of data, whenever possible an attempt was made to integrate the perspectives of 
each. ^ 

Th^ analyses of patterns of retentivity in school systems mainly utilized d^ita on 
enrolments, retention rates, and demographic patterns normally made available through 
a range of official publications outlined in Chapter 2. No new data relating to 
retentivity at this level were gathered as part of the present study though it was 
necessary to obtain greater detail than was published fojsome of the statistics. 

Analyses conducted at the school and stud)5nt level did require additional data and 
two aspects ,of the study were proposed to meet these requirements: a secondary 
follow-up analysis of a study undertaken in 1978 (Rosier, 1980), and n survey of students 
and schools in 1983. 

The 1983 survey sought information from samples of students in Years 10 and 11 in 
a sample of government schools around Australia. The infoi:mation included students' 
reason^ for continuing at school, their plans for the future, and details of their home 
backgrounds. These data were augmented by infornvation from school principals about 
enrolment trends and the curriculum range at Year 11 and Year 12. 
/ The secondary analySis^xamined data from a different sample of schools and did 

not involve any direct contact with the schools. The sample of schools had taken part in 
the lEA mathematics study (13 -year-olds) in 1978. Data from .that study provided 
information about the group of students who at that stage were t>eginning secondary 
school and who would have completed their schooling, between 1981 and 1983. It enabled 
measures bf average socioeconomic, level and school ethnicity to^^ constructed. For 
these schools, information was obtained from Education Department records about 
retention rate (or enrolment by year level) data for tl)e period from 1979 to 1983. This 
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enabled a series of between school analyses, which were intended to reveal fluctuations 
over time, and changes in relation to social characteristics of the areas served by schools. 

The Structure of the Report 

. Tjie structure of the report reflects the planned structure of the study. Chapter 2 
contains details of the coHdUct of the study, the methods used to gathep data, and the 
statistics used in interpreting those data. Even though issues discussed in this 
methodological chapter may provide important qualifications to the inferences drawn 
from data in subsequent chapters, only an outline has been provided in the text with 
greate;^ detail being included in Appendix I. ^ 

Chapter 3 is concerned with patterns and trends in retentivity in school systems. 
Though this chapter, and the report as a whole, is primarily concerned with government 
schools, patterns in government school systems are discussed in relation to 
non-government 5(^hools and the provision of opportunities for study in equivalent 
programs through Technical and Further Education (TAPE). 

Chapter 4 examines differences between^ schools in retention rates and also the 
ty^es of program developments which have occurred in schools in recent years. Wit^^m 
each of the government school systems studied there were substantial differences 

r 

between Schools in retentivity. Information about a sample of schools has been uJ^d to 
- jrelate these differences to characteristics of the school populations. In addition, 
information from a 1983-survey h^s been used to describe some of the developments in 
the curriculum offerings in the post-compulsory secondary school .years. 

Chapters 5 and 6 report on the inferences derived from information provided by 
students in Years 10 and 11 in 198?. These chapters focus on students' reason for staying 
at or leaving school and their intentions for continuing study through and beyond school. 

In Chapter 7 the inferences drawn from the separate examinations of systems, 
schools, an<! students have been integrated in 'an attempt to provide an overview of 
factors influencing retentivity in Australian government secondary schools. 
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CHAPTLR 2 



ASPECTS OF THE MET|IODS USED IN THE STUPY 

There were three major components to the gathering of data in this study of school 
retentivity: an examination of retention*Pates at the state or sys.em level using official 
data, an investigation of retention rates and changes in retention rates in a sample of 
schools, and a survey of students and their schools in 1983. The present chapter reports 
on methods used in gathering and analyzing those data on which the subsequent 
interpretations have been based. 

Measures of Retentivity 

In previous studies a variety of measures have been used as indicators of the propensity 
of young people to remain in post-col^ipulsory secondary education. In this report the 
term retentivity has been used as a generic description which encompasses several 
separate measures designated as apparent retention rates, progression rates, 
participation rates, age-weighted participation rates, and grade participation rates. In 
this section a brief outline of various measures has been giyen with greater detail being 
provided in Appendix 1. 

Apparent Retention Rates 

Apparent retention rates have been the most commonly used measure of retentivity and 
most often have been simply referred to as retention rates. These data are in fact ratios 
of enrolments in Year level L for a given year to the enrolments in the Year level M /or 
a preceding calendar year cor^'esponding to the progress of that cohort through the 
school. Hence retention rales are best described *as grade ratios even though it is 
convenient fo use the more common nomenclature. ' / . 

In order to have any meaning, retention rates must be aqcompanied ^by a < 
specification of both year levels involved as well as the year to which the upper of those 
levels applied. A convention adopted in publications of the Commonwealth Department 
of Education and Youth Affafrs (1983) has been to designate only the upper year level 
when the base level was the first year of secondary school. In this report that 
convention has been followed so th^t when a base level has not been stated the implied 
specification is that the retention has been computed relative to the first year of 
secondary education. When other retention rates have been discussed, such as from Year 
• 10 to Year 12, both levels have been specified. 
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Progresston ftate s 

The te(On progression rate has been used to designate a special form of retention rate 
where consideration is given to the transition from one year level to the next. An 
example would be for the transition from Year 11 to Year 12 where the progression rate 
would be defined as the ratio of enrolments in Year 12 to the enrolments in Year 11 in 
the preceding year. 

Apparent retention rates and progression rates do not provide a precise measure of 
retentivity because thfe data do not take into account changes to the school population 
which might result from migration, either from overseas or interstate, the repeating of 
grades, or transfers between school sectors. A school system or school could \\a\^ high 
apparent retention rate as a result of retaining a high proportion of its own students, or 
as a result of new students entering the system (or school) at the upper le^l. For 
example, retention rates for different States could be affected by migration liej^een 
States. In States experiencing net immigration the value of the apparent reteMtion rate 
could be inflated because the numerator was based on a cohort which has expanded. The 
denominator would not have been adjusted. Conversely in States experiencing net 
emigration the value of the apparent retention rate could be deflated because the 
numerator is based on a cohort which has shrunk. ' , 

To illustrate the magnitude of the effect of rjiigration, consider the cohorf which 
was 13-years-old in 1978 and 17-years-old in J 982. For Queensland and Western 
Australia that cohort grew by 6.5 and 4.7 per cent, respectively over the period 1978 to 
1982. In the Australian Capital Territory, NeW South Wales and Victoria the growth was 
between 1.9 and 2.6 per cent over \he sam"eT)criod. In South Australia the cohort size 
changed by only a small amount and in Tasmania there was a decrease of 2.8 per cent. In 
the case of Queensland the growth in the cohort size, given a retention rate of around 42 
per cent (aM schools) in 1982, could hhve contributed about 2.7 percentage points to the 
apparent retention rate. 

As it can be seen that the effect of these factors woula be cumulative if 
distributed across year levels, the impact would be greater on retention rates from the 
first year of secondary school than on progression rates. For these reasons, alternative 
measures of retentivity have been suggested for the study of educ'ation systems (see for 
example Taylor, 1983) and have typically involved some form of a participation rate. 

Age Participation Rates 

An age participation rate, commonly called a participation rate, involves computation of 
the percentage of a relevant age group in an educational activity such as full-time 
schooling. As an example of a participation rate, in 1982 some 18 per cent of 
17-^ear-olds were engaged in full-time schooling. Participation rates are typically 
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expressed in relation to an age range (for example, 15-^ to 19-year-olds) as well as to a 
single age level. As measures of retentivity,learticipation lates would be less distorted 
by such factors as migration and repeating tn&n -petiint-r(5n rates but they would-be 
substantially influenced by differences and changes in age grade distributfrm^T^For 
example, in 1982, 34 per cent of 17-year-olds in^New South Wales were enrolled in 
secondary school but in South Australia only 2Lper cent of 17-year-olds were enrolled in 
school. As elaborated in Chapter 3, this difference did not reflect (and in fact reversed) 
the relative retentivity of these two States even thtJugh for Australia as a whole the 
modal age of Year 12 students was 17 years. The discrepancy appeared to arise because* 
of the different age grade distributions in each State. In July 1982, 4 per cent of 
students in Year 12 in New South Wales were aged 16 years, 74 per cent were aged 17 
years, with the remainder being 18 years of age or older. By contrast, in South Australia 
in 1982, one per cent of Year 12 students were aged 15 years, 52 per cent were 16 years 
of age, 39 per cent were 17 years of age, with the remainder being 18 years of age or 
older. In view of the comments above, age participation rates <*an be misleading as 
m enures of retei^tivity for comparisons between States end over time if there have been 
shifts in age-grade distribution. 

One approach to the problem of differing^'age distributions within grades would be 
to define a 'participation rate* in which the denominator was based on the size of an age 
group which encompassed all of the age groups from which the particular school category 
was drawn. For example, participation in Year 12 could be defined in terms of the size 
of the age group aged 15 to 19 years. Even though this would give a relative index, it 
would suffer the disadvantage of yielding values which did not reflect the proportion of 
the relevant cohort participating in that level of education. In addition, th^/e could be 
some small inaccuracies which might arise because of differences in Ihe age distribution 
withm the range specified. Apfc>roaches based on a relevant cohort would appear to be 
more useful as a measure ^of retentivity. Two such approaches have been outlined 
below. Both involve the estimation of the size of the relevant potential cohort as a first 
step. Once those estimates have been made, the participation rate would be calculated 
by dividing the total year level enrolment by the size of the potential cohort. 

Age-weighted Participation Rates 

Age-weighted participation rates are based on the percentage of a relevant cohort for 
each year level using ag^-weighted^population data ftee Brewster, Riggs, and Ey, 1984). 
The size of the relevant cohort according to yiis method could be estimated from a 
knowledge of the size of^each age level represented in a given year level and the 
proportion of that age level in the year level. Mathematical detaUs of the estimation 
procedure have been shown in Appendix 1. Once that estimation has been made, the 
age-weigf!ted participation rate would be calculated' by dividing th . total year level 
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enrolment by the estimated cohort size. The index which results then provides a 
measure of the percentage of the relevant cohort in formal school. There appear to be 
two crucial assumptions implicit in the estimation procedure. First^ it assumes that the 
age proportions in the year level at school accurately reflect those in the cohort from 
which the group in school was drawn. If that assumption weie not valid (for example, as 
a result of a differential effect of age within^rade on leaving school or grade repetition) 
and if the adjacent age cohort were of unequal size then the estimate would tend U) be 
inaccurate. Secondly, it assumes that all people in the population age cohort, as 
estimated by the Australian Bureau of Statistics, would be eligible to be in school. 
Since, even in the compulsory school ages, there are differences between the population 
estimates of an age group and the school enrolment figures, that assumption could 
possibjy result in a slight^verestimate of the relevant cohort size and, therefore, a 
slight underestimate of the retentivity of the school system. 

Grade Participation Rates 

This measure proposed by Ttfylor (1983) is similar, lo the age-weighted participation rates 
described above hut employs a different method for estimating the size of the relevant 
cohort. In this method, age by grade tables are used in conjunction with ABS population 
estimates to calculate the percentage of a given age group ^n each year level. The 
trends in these percentages for Thr'compulsory age groups (actually up to age 14) are 
then projected to give estimates for the age groups in Years 11 and 12. Tho^e estimated 
percentages are then applied to the population data for the relevant age groups, and the 
potential relevant cohort sizes for Years U and 12 computed., Details of the method 
have been described in Appendix I. An implicit assumption of t^e method would* appear 
to be that patterns such as grade repetition continue from the Compulsory school years 
into^the post-compulsory years. The method includes an inbuilt allowance for 
differences between population estimates and school enrolment data. Taylor detailed an 
approach based on a cross-sectional analysis of the age by grade tables for each year and 
this method has been used in the present report. An alternative would be to trace back 
the cohort concerned through preceding years and to establish projections on those 
patterns. However, this alternative would be more time consuming and would be 
complicated by changes in data collection procedures such as the date of the school 
oensus, and the classification of students jr\ special schools. 

. A Comparison of Three Measures / 

The three principal measures of ret(entivity outlined above were apparent retention 
rates, age-weighted participation rates, and grade participation rates. Appendix I 
contains some results of that comparison, of which a summary has been presented in this 
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section. It was possible to compare the three (measures of retentivity to Years U and 12 
over the period from 1 981 to 1983 for Australiff as a whole and for e/^^ch State. 

For .Australia as a whole, it was found as expected that the three measures had 
similar values for each of the six comparisons involved in any year. The values of the 
grade participation rates were closer to the apparent retention rates (the differences 
were about 0.4 percentage points at Year 11 or Year 12) than were the values of the 
age-weighfed participation rates (the 'differences were about 1.2 percentage points for 
Year 12 and 1.9 percentage points for Year 11). Values forN^e age-weighted 
participation rates were consistently lower than the apparent retentlonSrates, whereas 
the grade participation rates were a little higheMhan apparent retention r^es in 1981 
and 1982 but a little lower in 1983. \ 

Across the eight States or Territories it was again found that each of the measures 
revealed a broadly similar pattern. At each year level for the period from 198l/to 1983. 
the between States correlation coefficients measuring the association between the 
measures were above 0.95. However that general high level of association masked some 
important differences in the pattern, which were^ revealed on closer inspection.* For 
South Australia, grade participation rates at Years 11 and 12 were a little higher (about 
X^o percentage points) than apparent retention rates, and for Queensland, grade 
participation rates were a little lower (about 2 percentage points) than apparent 
retention rates. These differences correspond to that which would be expected on the 
basis of patterns of migration between States. Age-weighted participation ratest 
revealed similar results to those for grade [participation though the values obtained were 
generally a little lower. 

In general, it appeared that grade participation rates had the advantage of 
providing values close to the apparent retention rates for Australia as a whole, and 
provided a more valid measure of retentivity for the States. Thus grade participation 
rates^ probably provide the best available measures of retentivity where it is possible to 
define the relevant cohort: for Australia, or for a State, the size of the relevant cohort 
could be estimated from population data, and the grade participation rates would reflect 
retentivity for the State to which the {population data applied. However, for a sector or 
systfm, the measure reflected n6t just retentivity but the proportion of the cohort 
entering secondary school through that sector or system (assuming the cohort is defined 
for the State). Similarly, changes in grade participation rates for a sector or sy^em 
could reflect changes in the proportion of a cohort entering that sector or system as^ell 
changes in retentivity. In those circumstances, apparent Retention rate« would need to^ 
be used but with allowance for the extraneouS**factors which. Could influence the ^ralues 
obtained. 

The comments above apply also tip measures of retentivity at the school level. 
Since the cohort cannot be defined other than by reference to the entering pof^ulation, 
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grade participation rates would not be applicable. An> meabure would rK»e>i tu be baseo 
on the size of the cohort entering the secondary school and it seern.s that a retention rate 
based on the group would provide an appropriate measure of retentivity at school. In 
examining the impact of programs applied at a particular year level, progrebMon rates 
would often provide appropriate measures. 

In summary, there were several alternative measures of retentivity available, and 
the ways in which each was defined influenced the inferences which could be drawn. The 
most appropriate measure was determined by the unit of analysis and the research 
question being addressed. In all cases, the inferences drawn from the data would need tu 
be qualified by the nature of the measure being used. 

Estimating the Role of TAPE 

In Chapter 3 it will be argued that TAPE provides some programs in Streams 2 to 5 which 
should be considered as equivalent to Years 11 and 12 in school. Purihermore it is 
argufed in Chapter 3 that neglect of those programs can distort measures of retentivity in 
some States more than others. 

There could be various ways in which equivalence between TAPE programs and 
courses at Years 11 and 12 in secondary school could be defined. The approach adopted 
in the present report was based on the years of schooling completed and whether the 
XAPE program was full-time. In brief, the TAPE enrolments were considered equivalent 
on the basis of the level of the program and its attendance requirements. Alternative 
perspectives could take into account the extent to which programs were general or 
occupationally specific, the nature of the future occupations to which the programs led, 
or the equivalence of the credentials obtained in terms of access to further education. 
Those aspects of equivalence were beyond the scope of the present report. 

Two sources of data were used to establish an index of TAPE participation 
equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12 in secondary school. The first was data concerning 
the students who commenced in TAPE in 1982, and who had reached at least Year 10 m 
secondary school within the previous two years. The second was the total number of 
fuU-time internal students 19 years of age or younger in TAPE in each State and stream. 
Both^sets of data were supplied by the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 
There were two steps in the estimation process using these data, jfhe first involved using 
the commencing student data to estimate the contribution of new TAPE students to 
participation rates. The second step involved estimating the contribution of continuing 
students who had, for example, commenced in a Year 11 equivalent program in 1981 and 
were continuing in a second year of the same program in 1982. The aim of the process 
was to estimate values for Year U TAPE equivalent participation and Year 12 
equivalent participation. Details have been provided in Appendix I. 



To convert these data to grade participation rates, the equivalent enrolment 
numbers were divided by the defined cohort size calculated for setfohdary school 
participation rates. It is arguable that this value could have been re-calculated but given 
Lfie rugged nature of the other assumptions this seemed an inappropriate level of finesse. 

One of the advantages of using estimates of TAFE contributions in grade 
participation rate terms was that the denominator at each level was the same for each 
^eciov at a national level, or for each system at a stat^ level. Thu^the grade 
participation rates for government schools. Catholic schools, other non-government 
schools and TAFE would be additive. The sum would be the grade participation rate for 
the aggregate (state or national) at that year level. 

System Level Data 

official data -urces described the patterns of retentivity for Australia as a whole or for 
a sub section of the population. The sub-sections could refer to States, sectors, or 
systems. In this report, the term sector has been used to designate whether the data 
referred to government schools. Catholic schools or other non-government schools. The 
t^rm system has been used to refer to a sector within a State so that, as an example, the 
government schools of Queensland would be described as a system. In parts of the 
report, Victorian government technical schools have been treated as a separate system 
fruiTi Victorian government high schools because those schools have distinctive traditions 
and have had separate administrations untU recently. In Chapter 3, Technic(il and 
tort her Education has n treated as. a sector which provided full-time post-compulsory 
education that was not classified as higher education and 5ume of which was equivalent 
to Year 11 and Year 12 at school. 

Data Sources 

Several sources of official dattf were used. School enrolments were obtained from 
OuUetins of the Austraban Bureau of Statistics in the publications Schools (Refererfce no. 
13.5) for the period up to 1976, Schools Australia (Catalogue No. 4202.0) for the period 
from 1977 to 1981, and the National Schools Collection (Catalogue No. 4215.0) together 
with Non-Government Schools (Catalogue No. 4216.0) for more recent years. Recent 
data were supplied in advance of publication by each State Education Department. In 
each case the data referred to enrolments at the school census date (July sine^ 1^979 and 
August in the years prior to that). Collated retention rate data based on these school 
enrolment figures and published by the Commonwealth Department of Education (1983) 
were.used as the basis for much of the analysis of patterns in retention rates. 

Information about enrolments in TAFE were obtained from the publication Selected 
TAFE Statistics and for 1982 were supplemented by additional data provided by the 
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Commonwealth Tertiary Lduoation Commission regarding commencing students and 
full-time students aged 19 years or younger. Population data which were necessary to 
calculate participation rates were obtained from those published by the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics (1983). Those data only extended to 1982. For 1983 an 
extrapoVtion was made on the basis of the 1982 data which were available. 

Patterns of School ReSentivity 

Part of the study focused on the retentivity of a sample of schools; it was concerned 
with an examination of the associations between retentivity, characteristics of the areas 
served by those schools, and chailacteristics of the students e.itering those schools. 
Specifically, the analyses were i^ended to provide information concerning the 
associations betweerl retentivity and socioeconomic status, ethnic background, type of 
location, achievement levels of students oij beginning secondary school, and attitudes to 
schooling. On the basis of research reviewed in Chapter 1, it would be expected that 
retentivity would be higher for schools serving populations of higher socioeconomic 
status, containing^ a higher ^oportion of students of non-English*speaking background, 
and in an urban rather thdfja rural location. In addition, it was expected that retentivity ^ 
would be higher where the achievement levels of beginning students were higher and 
where^students held more positive attitudes to school. 

The schools in the sample had been involved in the lEA mathematics study for 
13-year-olds (Rosier, 1980). Data from these 13-year-old students were gathered in 1978 
when most would have been ir\ Year 8 but with some in Year 7 and Year 9. Those 
students who had been in Year 8 in 1978 would have reached Year 12 in 1982. A number 
of ntieasures of the variables discussed above were developed from that study. Data on 
measures of retentivity were derived from enrolment data supplied by State Education 
Departments for government 6chools. The analysis was only conducted for government 
schools. 

The Sample 

The sample of schools in this part of the study was based on^that used in a study of 
mathematics achievement among , 13-year-olds in 1978 (Rosier, 1980). That study 
embraced all States except the Northern Territory and included both government and^ 
non-government schools. A two-stage ^s^rrjpling design was employed in which schools 
were selected with T"^t*56ability proportional to size and then 25 students' were selected 
at random within each school. Greater detail about the original sample has been 
provided by Rosier (1980:47-51). 

The follow-up study reported here was only concerned with the government schools 
from the sample described above, since they were the focus of the present study, in 
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Table 2.1 Sample of Government Schools for Analyses of School Retentivit^ 



Govt . 





Original 




schools 


Govt . 




design all 


Original 


in 


school s 




secondat"y 


ach L eved 


ach i eved 


1. n 


State 


schoo Is 


sample 


sample 


follow-up 


Australian Capital Territory 


20 


14 






New South Wales 


40 


37 


26 




Victoria 


40 


36 


26 


26« 


Queensland 


37 


34 


26 


26 


South Australia 


38 


36 


30 


30*^ 


Western Australia 


38 


33 


26 


26 


Tasmania 


36 , 


30 


26 


26 

V 



Compris,ed of 18 high schools which 'proceeded to Year 12 and 8 technical 
schools which proceded to Year II. 

Only 23 of these schools proceeded to Year 11 and 22 proceeded to Year 
12. 



addition the follow-up study did not include New South Wales or the Australian Capital 
Territory for which the enrolment data were not available. A summary of the sample for 
the follow-iip study has been recorded in Table 2.1. 

The size of the sample caused us to apply caution with regard to within system 
analyses, since in some systems there were rather few schools on which to base an 
analysis of between school differences. To overcome thi^ potential difficulty, most of 
the analyses were conducted at a national level but after making a statistical allowance 
(using dummy variables) for differences between States. The larger sample size involved 
in using this procedure enabled more stable estimates of the strength of relationships. 

Construction of Measures; School Characteristics 

The between school analyses were based on demographic variables, student achievement 
and attitude variables, and retentivity measures. The measure.s related to the first two 
of these groups of variables were constructed from the original survey data. Some of 
those measures were formed by aggregating data obtained from students to the school 
level. Others were directly collected at tl\^ school level. 

Socioeconomic background . This measure was based on father's occupation for 
each student in 1978 coded according to the 16-point ANU scale of social prestige 
(Broom et al., 1977). An average was obtained for each school and that average used as 
a measure of average socioeconomic level for the school. 

Ethnic background , ^or this ^variablej it would have been possible to base a 
measute on father's^/country of birth, mother's country of birth, ^he student's place of 
birth, or whether English was the mai|J language spoken at home. The last two of these 
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were inapppopriate in that there was little variance. With regard to father's and 
mother's country of birth, it itemed that^^father's country of birth yielded a better 
aieaoure of ethnic backgrouijd and embraced more students than mother's country of 
birth. For each student the coding was as Austra^lian-born, English-speaking overseas or 
non-English-speaking overseas. For each school the percentage of students whose 
fathers were born in a non-English-speaking country was computed as the school-based 
measure of the ethni? background. Because the distribution was skewed, the raw 
percentages were transformed into quartiles prior to being used in the analyses. 

School location . This was based on information provided by the school and wt^s 
coded as 4 = capital city, 3 - other city of population more than 25,000, 2 > a large town 
of more than 10,000 people but fewer than 25,000, and 1 = rural. 

Achievement levels . Two measures of achievement based on tests administered to 
the sample of iS-year-old students in each school in 1978 were used. The tests, which 
have been described in detail by Rosier (1980), were a 72-item mathematics test and a 
40-item word knowledge test. As these students were in their first or second year of 
secondary school, the test scores reflect achievement levels on entry to the schools 
rather than any result of the secondary school program. For each of the tests, school 
means were calcu^ted as the average fo1* the sample of students in the school. These 
means were then taken as measures of the achievement levels of students enterl ig the 



Attitudes to school. This was derived from an lEA attitude scale entitled 
^attitudes toward school and school learning*. The items included were: 

I generally like my school work. 
^ I dislike school and will leave as soon as possible. 
I am bored most of the time in school. 
I enjoy everything about school. 
I like all school subjects. 

I enjoy most of my school work and want to get a^ much additional education as 
possible. 

I find school interesting and challenging. 

Items were scored on a 3-point scale (unfavourable, neutral, favourable) and a total score 
obtained by summing the item responses, i high score thus reflected a favourable 
attitude to school. School means were calculated using the sample of students in the 
school. 

Measures of retentivity . Retention rates based on July enrolments were used as a 
measure of retentivity in this part of the study since they were the only school specific 
measure of retentivity for which data were avaflable. The retention rates used were 



schools. 



/ 
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from Year 7 and Year 8 to Ye^rs 11 and 12 and from Year 10 to Year 12. The latter 
were used so that comparisons jver several years could be made. In most cases these 
measures were calculated froni enrolment data provided by the States. However the 
data were available in different formats, and some calculations were needed to arrive aj^ 
a common format. For example, m Tasmania where the secondary school system is split 
mto high schools and secondar> colleges, there was no common unit for enrolment data 
across Years 7 to 12. In that case, the Education Department provided retention rates 
from Year 7 to Year 11 for the high schools based on its own tracing of the destinations 
of students from those schools. 

The 1983 Surveys 

This component of the study was directed primarily towards surveys of students in 'Year 
10 and Year 11 as ti means of understanding factors influencing the decisions of those 
student^ to remain at school or leave. The time of the year at which the study was 
undertaken precluded any involvement of students from Year 12. In addition, 
information was obtained from schools about the na/ure of th\ programs which were 
provided and the enrolment patterns over recent year^i^ 

The Questionnaires 

The Student Questionnaires . Separate questionnaires for Year 10 and Year 11 
students were designed to obtain information about student intentions with respect to 
staying at school, the relative importance of various reasons for staying at or leaving 
school, and social backgrounds. The possible reasons for staying at or leaving school 
were based on those used in a previous study of retentivity in Victorian high schools, but 
with some additions to cover more fully out-of-school factors which could influence 
decisions. The stated reasons were formulated so as to obtain student perceptions of the 
factors which were part of the economic environment, the social-psychological 
environment, and the school environment. ^ y 

It was considered important to relate reasons for students deciding to stay at 
school or leave, and student intentions, lo their social background characteristics. The 
indicatur of the students' socioeconomic background was based on father's occupation 
and that of ethnic background was based on father's country of birth. For each student a 
measure of perceived ability was derived from the students' self-ratings of their ability 
relative to their peers. 

The questionnaire for Year 10 students asked about the intended stage of leaving 
* school and what the students planned regarding work or study on leaving school. Similar 
questions were asked on the questionnaire for Year 11 students. In addition, the 
questionnaire for Year 11 students asked those students wViether they had planned to 
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return to school when they had been in Year 10, whether they were enrolled in an 

alternative course, and the sources of financial support which applied to them. Copies of 

both questionnaires have been included in Appendix 11. 
r 

The School Questionnaires . The school questionnaires were designed to obtain 
information abou^ the type of curriculum offered in Years 11 and 12, and patterns of 
retentivity in secondary schools throughout Australia in 1983. Two questionnaires were 
designed. The first^vvas^sent to schools which provided a full secondary education to 
Year 12. The second, briefer version was sent to schools which provided programs only 
at Years 11 and 12. 

Information about retentivity was obtained from enrolment data, and transfer data, 
at each year level from 1979 to 1983. Concerning their program, schools were asked to 
provide information about each subject at Year 11 and Year 12, including the number of 
students taking that subject and the ^/eekly time allocation. Schools were also asked to 
. indicate any special features of their curriculum or organization for the year levels up to 
Year 10 and for the senior levels. Years 11 eind 12. 

The Samples 

\ The study commenced in September 1983. Because of the time involved, it was not 
possible to obtain the opinions of students from Year 12. In addition, since many Year 11 
students would have left school by the beginning of November, and the process of gaining 
approval from Education Departments and schools took some of the available time, the 
sampling procedures had to be abridged. 

The basic sampling design involved a two-stage sample. At the first stage, schools 
were selected at random, but with a probability proportional to size, from each of the 
States involved, and at the second stage, approximately 50 students were chosen from 
each of the selected schools at Year 10 and Year 11 level. In the first stage of the 
sampling, the index of school size was the number of 14-year-old students In the school. 
Schools which conlained 14-year-olds but no students from Year 10 were excluded from 
the target population. In all States except the Australian Capital Territory and 
Tasmania the same schools were used for the selection of Year 11 students as for Year 
' 10. In {he Australian' Capital Territory and Tasmania all the senior colleges were 
included in the st\idy. \ 

Ideally at the second stage of sampling it would have been desirable to have a 
random sample of students within schools. Time did not permit this as & standard 
procedure. Instead, school principal^were asked to arrange the samples f^pm within the 
schools. The letter to school principals included this request. 

We would like the questionnaires to be administered to random samples of 50 
students at Year 10, and 50 students at Year 11. It seems most §ensible for ^our 
school to choose the random samples from your lists of names. If It is ^ not 
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Table 2.2 Sampling and Response Details for Year 


10 Survey 






















Average 








Replies 






no. of 




Target sample 


Replacements 


Response 


Total Year 10 


student6 per 




of schools 


of s'chools 


received 


rate 


questionnaires 


school 


• 




^schools ; 








Ati^tralian Capital Territory - High 


16 


0 


16 


100 


842 


53 


Victoria - High 


28 


2 


28 


100 


1437 


51 


Victoria - Tech. 


12 


1 


12 


100 


566 


47 


Queensland 


30 


3 . • 


27 


90 


1374 


51 


South Australia 


29 


0 


28 


97 


1466 


52 


Western Australia 


30 


1 


30 


100 


1544 


51 


Tasmania - High & District High 


18 


1 


18 


100 ' 


883 


49 


Total 


163 


8 


159 


^ . 97 


8112 


51 



33 



c6nvenicnt to choose random sa\npleS it would be possjble to have the questionnaire 
administered to two mixed ability English classes. However, if classes at Year 10 
and Year 11 iare grouped by ability or aptitude administering to two classes could 
create problems. If that is the only feasible option please ensure that your 
selection covers the range of ability (if necessary requesting sufficient forms to 
cover three classes). 

Could you please indicate the way in which the students were selected on the front 
of the school questionnaire as either random sample, nriixed ability classes, or other 
existing class groups (with a brief description)?'^'^ 

For schools with fewer than 60 students at any year level please have the 
questionnaire administered to all students at that level. 

T)etails of the sampling have been recorded in Tables 2.2 and 2.3. 
Design Effects 

In the sample design of the survey the students sampled were clustered within schools. 
The general effect of such clustering was known to decrease the effective sample size 
(Ross, 1978). The extent of such a depression depends on the intraclass correlation 
coefficient and the size of clusters, and is reflected in the value of the Resign effect^ 
factor. The present study used a variety of ty^es of measures which were clustered tc; 
varying extents vyithin schools. To calculate a value for the design effect factor (deff) 
Value of the intraclass correlation coefficient of 0.05 was assumed on the basis o^ 
^analyses of similar variables reported by Ross (1978), and an average cluster size of 50. 
was used. On that basis the value of the design effect factor was estimated as 3.5. This 
was used in correcting values of the F-ratio for differences between means, and the 
significance levels of correlation and regression analyses, where the analyses were based 
on student data. 

Administration 



Schools were first contacted by letter inviting their participation in the^tudy. Each 
letter^ ms accompanied by copies of each questionnaire so ^hat schools would know in 
advance what was involved in acceptance of the invitation to participate. After one 
week, each school principal was contacted by telephone. Most (95 per cent) accepted, 
-^s^ and the few who declined were replaced by the next available school on the sampling 
\list. On acceptance, the copies of questionnaires were forwarded to schools, with a 
Idtter outlining procedures for administration and a Tr^epost* postal bdg for return of 
tne completed questionnaires. The follow-up contacts Which were necessary were made 
by^ telephone. 

\ Overay^ the response rate from those schools which agreed^o participate was 
extremely high, with aroiJnd 97 per cent of schools responding. Even allowing for the 
replacements, this amounts to over 92 per cent of the^original sample. Details of the 
response rates and the number of completed survey forms returned have been shown in 
O !S 2.2 and 2.3. 
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Table 2,3 Sampling and Response Details for Year 11 Survey 







Tar get sample 
of schools 


Replacements 
of schools 


Rep I ies 
received 


Response 
rate 


Total Year 11 
questionnaires 


• Average 
no. of 

students per 
school 


Australian Capital Territory - 












49 


'Colleges 




7 


0 


7 


100 


341 


Victoria - High 




27a 


2 


27 


100 


1382 


51 


Victoria - Tech. 




12 


1 


12 


100 


574 


48 


Queensland 




28^ 


. 3 


27 


96 


1339 


50 


South Australia 




29 


0 


• 28 


97 


1298 


46 


Western AusCralia 




^ 25c 


1 


25 


100 


1229 


49 


Tasmania - Colleges 




7 ' 


0 


7 


100 


353 


50 


Total 




135 


7 


l^^ 


98.5 


6516 


49 



^ Exc4udes one school in the original sample without Year 11. 
^ Excludes two schools in the original sample without "ear 11. 
" Exclude^^'f ive schools in the original sample without Year 11. 
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\ The Methodology in Summary 

The methods outlined in trtis chapter were designed to provide a series of complementary 
perspectives on Vetentivity in government schools. In order to be able to utilize data 

-Si. ♦ 

from official records, several measures were applied and methods of incorporating data 
from TAPE were developed. It was considered that beyond the present study it was 
important to ^develop methods of integrating TAPE enrolment data in programs 
equivafent to Year 11 and Year 12, in a way which provided as much consistency as 
possible across States. Per the present study, an estimation procedure was developed 
and can nq doubt be refined further. In examining differences between schools, a data 
set from another stud> was merged with more recently acquired enrolment data. The 
techniques of secondary analysis were applied to the combined data set. Generally those 
techniques involved using the available data to construct measures of the variables on / 
which present interest was focused. In the survey, the priijie concern waa to q^stablish 
contact with students before the end of the 1983 school year. This necessity involved 
some compromise in sampling design out was rewarded with a very high response rate. 

A major purpose of the study was to provide information to the Commonwealth 
authorities aa soon as possible. This was achieved through a series of progress reports. 
The first of these concerned the results of the Year 10 survey and was delivere<J at the 
end of December 1983. In January 19?4 a progp€S^report based on the Year 11 survey 
wkas provided. Subsequently in March, April and May reports were provided on special 
features of school programs, the Secondary Allowance Scheme (SAS), and patterns of 
reterftion in Australian school systems. This report incorporates the data and ideas 
presented in those progress reports with a number of extensions. In addition, at the end 
of Term 1 in 1984, each school which participated in the 1983 survey was provided with a 
statistical summary of the responses given by students in that school to the 
questionnaire. In those ways it was planned to have a wider impact than that which* 
would follow from a final report by itself. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PATTERNS AND TRENDS IN EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

The education systems of the Australian States exhibited different patterns of 
retentivity of students to and through the post-compulsory years of schooling. These 
differences, which appeared to be quite substantial, could be attributed to differences in 
structural characteristics (for example, employment opportunities, socioeconomic level, 
ethnic composition, rurality), or to policy factors such as the nature of the school 
curriculum and the extent of other opportunities for study. This chapter examines the 
established patterns of retentivity in different school systems, and more recent trends in 
retofttivity. It is mainly concerned with government schools but the analyses are 
complemented by some information about non-government schools and about the 
Technical and Further Education sector. Data related to schools used in this chapter 
were drawn from official documents assembled by tne Commonwealth Department of 
Education and Youth Affairs (1983), Ministerial reports in each State, demographic data 
reported by the Austrahan Bureau of Statistics (1983), and more recent school enrolment 
data provided directly by State Education Departments* 

In order to analyze the contribution of TAFE to participation in post- compulsory 
schooling equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12, data were drawn from *^elected TAFE 
Statistics 1982 (CTEC, 1983) and from more detailed information supplied by the 
Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. In using these data a number of 
assumptions and approximations needed to be made to estimate equivalent enrolments to 

Year 11 and in Year 12. Those assumpt^in^ and approximations have been set down 

t 

explicitly in the detailed discussion in Chapter 2. 

Patterns of R etentivity in School Systems 

The data in this section refer to apparent retention rates and were based on enrolments 
recorded Jn official reports. As discussed in Chapter 2, apparent retention rates were 
estimated by calculating grade ratios such as: 

G(8, 12,82)= N(12,82)/N(8,78) 

» 

whero G(8,12,82) was the grade ratio taken as a measure pf retention from Year 8 to 
Year 12 for the cohort in Year 12 in 1982, N(12,82) was the enrolment in Year 12 in 1982 
and N(8,78) was the enrolment in Year 8 in 1978. A high value for such a ratio could 
arise from a system retaining a high proportion of its own students or by a net transfer 
Into the system (from other school systems, from other States, from mature age 
enrolments, or from students arriving from overseas). ^ 

O 
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Tab I e 3 . I Retention Rates for School Sys/ems ia Australia between 1980 and 
1983 ' 



System 



Year 7/8 to Year 12 

1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 

Year 7/&^ to Year 1 1 

1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 I 

Year 7/8 to Year^ 10 

• 1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 

Year 10 to Year II 

1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 

Year 10 to Year 12 

1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 

Year 11 to Year 12 

1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 



Government^ ' Catholic Other non-government 



34 
30 
29 
28 



58 
52 
50 
49 



92 
91 
89 
89 



64 
58 
56 
56 



38 
34 
33 
32 



66 
60 
60 
58 



51 
48 
46 
44 



70 
66 
63 
61 



97 
96 
95 
94 



73 
69 
67 

66 




93 
89 
86 
88 



105 
104 
103 
104 



109 
109 
108 
107 



96 
96 
96 
96 



86 
83 
82 
83 



89 
87 
85 

86 



Note; Data have been based on July enrolo^ta. 

* Government school figures to Year J^are underestimates because Year 8 
enrolments in technical schools from Victoria are included ^fi^n though 
Year 12 equivalents in the Tertittw Orientation Program are not. To 
Uluatrate the difference, the figures for 1983 for Year 8 to Year 12 
w d be 37 per cent if Victorian technical schooli were omitted 
entirely and for 1982 the retention from Year 8 to Year 12 would be 33 
per cent. In a later section ai/ allowance for enrolments in the Tertiary 
Orientation Program has been made. 
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Government and Non-government Schools 

Table 3.1 contains information about retention rates to Years 10, 11, and 12 for 
government and non-government schools across Australia. It can be seen that in 1982 
the apparent retention rate from the iJeginning of secondary school to Year 12 in 
government schools was 30 per cent. By- contrast in Catholic schools the apparent 
retention rate to Year 12 was just under 50 per cent and for other non-government 
schools the figure was nearly 90 per. cent. It can also be seen that differences between 
^ the retention rates for each of the school systems were greater at Year 12 than at Year 
11 or Year 10. Retention rates to Year 10 and Year 11 in non-Catholic, non-government 
schools exceeded 100 per cent, as a result of net transfers into those schools. 

In terms of retention rates to Year 12, the figures for government schools were 
probably underestimates because of the nature of the Victorian technical school system. 
Those schools have traditionally concluded at Year U, though in 1983 some offered Year 
12. Many students on completion of Year 11 could enter TAPE programs such as the 
Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP). Those enrolments do not appear in the numerator 
for the calculation of retention rates though they do appear in the denominator. If 

i 

J Victorian technical school enrolments were eliminated entirely, the government school 
retention rates to Year 12 for Australia in 1982 and 1983 would be 33 and 37 per cent 
respectively. In a.later section of this chapter a correction for participation in full-time 
TAPE programs has been rr/ade. 

Table 3.1 also coiTfains data concerning progression rates from Year 10 to Year 11, 
from Year 11 to Year 12, and from Year 10 to Year 12. These data provide an additional 
perspective pn the patterns evident in the retention rates from Year 8 to the senior 
years. A comparison of the retention rates from Year 8 with those from Year 10 
suggests that part of the very high apparent retention rates for other non-government 
schools was due to transfers of students in years up to and including Year 10 from 
government to non-government schools. This could have added at least 6 or 7 percentage 
points to the non-government school retention rates to Year 12. In addition, further 
transfers Into Year 11 could have resulted in an even greater increase. 

Prom the data in Table 3.1 it could be inferred that between 1982 and 1983 there 
was an increase in the apparent retention rates of all school systems. This increase 
could be best examined through the progression rates from Year 10 to Year 11, and from 
Year 11 to Year 12. For the transition from Year 10 to Year 11 the increases in the 
progression rates for government and Catholic schools were 6 and 4 percentage points 
respectively, while there was no increase for other non-government schools. Por the 
progression from Year 11 to Year 12 the increases for government and Catholic schools 
were 6 and 5 percentege points respectively while that for other non-government schools 
was 2 percentage points. A possible explanation for the discrepancy between the pattern 
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f retention rates from the beginning of secondary schools and progression rates for 
single year transitions to Year 11 and Year 12 in the case of other non-government 
schools could be that the increased apparent retention rate to Year 12 partly reflected 
an increased number of transfers to those schools in earlier years. 

Government School Systems ^ 

Table 3.2 records retention Yates for the government schools in each State from 1978 to 
1983, from the first year of secondary schooljp. Years 10, 11, and 12. Table 3.3 provides 
complementary data showing progression pates from Year 10 to Years 11 and 12, and 
from Year 11 to Year 12. All the data ^ve'-e based on July enrolments. In Victoria, data 
have been reported separately for high schools and secondary technical schools. 

Data from these tables were used to record the patterns of retentivity to Years 10, 
11 and 12 from the first year of secondary school for the Cohorts which would have 
reached Year 12 in 1983 and 1982. Those patterns have been shown in Figures 3.1 and 
3.2 respectively. Between them Tables 3.2 and 3.3 and Figures 3.1 and 3.2 show both 
established patterns of retention in government secondary school systems and changes in 
retentivity in recJent years. 

Patterns of retention . As shbwn in Figure 3.2, in 1983 the government secondary 
school systems catering for most students retained between 32 and 41 per cent of the 
beginning cohort to Year 12. Three exceptions were the Australian Capital Territory in 
which thi^ retention rate was 76 per cent, Tasmania, in which the retention rate was 22 
per cent, and Victorian Technical schools which, in most cases, did not offer a Year 12 
course of study. 

Of the main high school systems, Victoria and South Australia retained over 
two-thirds of the students to Year 11, and subsequently lost about half of those from 
Year 11 in the transition to Year 12. The Northern Territory ha^ a similar pattern to 
these but with considerably lower rates of progression from Yev 11 to Year 12 than was 
the case for South Australia and Victoria. By contrast, in New South Wales and 
Queensland, only around half of the students remained to Year 11, but of those who 
reached that level over 80 per cent continued to Year 12. Tasmania and the Australian 
Capital Territory could be considered part of this latter group only in the sense of having 
a high progression rate from Year 11 to Year 12. In the Australian Capital Territory the 
overall retention from the beginning of secondary school to Year 11 or Year 12 was much 
higher than in other systems with a high progression rate from Year 11 to Year 12. 

The secondary school system in Western Australia was intermediate between the 
two main patterns described above. Its retention rate to Year 11 was higher than that of 
New South Wales o^Queensland (though not as high as Victoria or South Australia) and 
its progression rate from Year 11 to Year 12 was lower than that of those States (but ^ 
higher than for Victoria /fid South Australia). 



Table 3.2 Apparent Retention Rates in Government School Systems 1978-1983 



Year level to 





Year 




1978 






1979 






1980 






198^ 






1982 






1983 






leve 1 
from 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 


Australian Capital Territory 


7 


93 


77 


68 


93 


73 


71 


96 


77 


66 


93 


80 


65 


97 


79 


74 


96 


90 


76 


New South Wales 


7 


83 


37 


32 


84 


35 


31 


84 


34 


28 


85 


35 


28 


87 


37 


28 


89 


44 


32 


Victoria (High) 


7 


87 


65 


34 


87 


64 


33 


88 


65 


33 


88 


66 


33 


87 


67 


35 


90 


73 


39 


Victoria (TechJ^ 


7 


86 


51 




89 


52 




91 


54 






55 




94 


61 


(2) 


95 


69 


(4) 


Queensland 


8 


92 


41 


32 


92 


41 


31 


95 


42 


32 


96 


^""45 


32 


97 


47 


35 


98 


55 


40 


South Australia 


8 


90 


69 


30 


89 


70 


31 


89 


72 


33 


92 


74 


33 


92 


74 


34 


93 


78 


41 


Western Australia 


8 


93 


50 


29 


93 


50 


28 


94 


52 


28 


94 


52 


29 


98 


53 


32 


98 


60 


34 


Tasmania^ 


7 


83 


29 


23 


85 


29 


25 


88 


29 


25 


88 


28 


21 


87 


28 


19 


88 


33 


22 


Northern Territory^ 


8 


79 


67 


19 


78 


58 


23 


73 


61 


20 


78 


52 


18 


75 


63 


17 


80 


63 


19 ' 



Note ; Figures based on July enrolments after 1980, and prior to that year on August enrolments. 



Very few schools in this category provided Year 12 course of study. 
Figures from 1981 onwards exclude part-time enrolments. 

Data for the Northern Territory were complicated by changes in the classification uf some s^liuoKs and may be 
less valid as estimates of the holding power of schools. 
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Table 3.3 Apparent Progression Rates in Government School Systems 1978-1983 



Year level to 





Year 

level 

from 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


11 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 


11 


12 


Australian Capital Territory 


10 


7Q 


DO 


7Q 


79 


0*4 


7 1 
/ i 


0*4 


/ 1 


0 / 


7 7 


0 t 

y J 


Q 1 
O 1 




11 




91 




91 




89 




82 




92 




9A 


New South Wales 


10 


A3 


AO 


42 


38 




J** 


*4 


lA 

J*4 




"XL 
j*4 


J 1 


1ft 

JO 




11 




85 




. 83 




81 




82 




81 




86 


Victoria (High) 


10 


75 


AO 


73 


38 


7fi 


38 


' J 








^2 


*4*4 




11 




5A 




51 




52 




51 




52 




58 . 


Victoria (Tech.)^ ' 


10 


62 




61 




60 












7 1 

/ J 


\ 


c 


11 




- 




- 








- 




(3) 




(7) 


Qfle ens land 


10 


A5 


35 


A5 


3A 


A5 


35 


A7 


3A 


A9 


37 


57 


A2 




1 1 




80 




75 




77 




76 




78 




85 


South Australia 


10 


80 


35 


78 


JU 


81 


37 


8 1 


17 


O £. 


JO 


ft<^ 

O J 


*43 




11 




A5 




A5 




A7 




A5 




A7 




55 


Western Australia 


10 


5A 


31 


5A 


31 


56 


30 


55 


32 


56 


3A 


62 


36 




11 




61 




57 




56 




56 




61 




65 


Tasmania^ 


10 


36 


29 


35 


31 


3A 


31 


31 


25 


32 


22 


38 


26 ' 




11 




82 




86 




88 




72 




69 




80 


Northern Territory^ 


10 


68 


23 


73 


23 


78 


25 


71 


23 


81 


2A 


85 


25 




11 




31 




3A 




3A 








33 




31 


Note: All figures based on July/August enrolments. ^ 



Very few schools in this system offered Year. 12. 

Figures for 1981 and subsequent years exclude part-time enrolments. 

Based on very small numbers and complicated by changes in classification of schools. 
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RETENTION TO: 



YEAR 12 
YEAR 1 1 
YEAR 10 

YEAR 12 
YEAR 11 
YEAR 10 

YEAR 12 
YEAR 1 1 
YEAR 10 

YEAR 12 
YEAR 11 
YEAR 10 



YE^ 12 
Y^AR 1 1 
YEAR 10 



YEAR 12 
YEAR 1 1 
YEAR 10 

YEAR 12 
YEAR 1 1 
YEAR 10 

YEAR 12 
YEAR 11 
YEAR 10 



"28 ] 

35^ 



35 



"351 



45 



34 



32 



19 



74 



80 



ACT 



96 



NSW 



84 



55 



T5L 



88 



95 



89 



94 



88 



91 



Vic. 
(High) 

Old 



SA 



WA 
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In summary there appeared to be three mam patterns of retention among 
government secondary school systems in Australia. 

Pattern 1 The first pattern involved relatively high retention to Year 11 and ^ 



Pattern 2 The second pattern involved relatively high attrition between Year 10 
and Year 11 followed by relatively high progression from Year 11 to Year V2. 
Pattern 3 The third pattern was intermediate between these two main types with 
the attrition at the end of Year 10 and the end of Year 11 being approximately 
equal. 

The Australian Capital Territory would have been classified in the first group on 
the basis of retention to Yoar 11 and with the second group on the basis of the 
progression rates from Year 11 to Year 12. Given that, with the exceptions of the 
Australian Capital Territory, the Northern Territory and Tasmania, the overall retention 
rate to Year 12 for each of the government school systems spanned a fairly narrow 
range, it could be expected that the different patterns of retention to Year 11 might 
have reflected curriculum and organizational features of the school systems. In turn, 
curriculum and organizational features of school systems might have interacted with the 
expectations held by students. However, the interpretations offered in terms of school 
factors do not take into account possible differences in employment opportunities 
between States and to that extent those interpretations are tentative. In examining 
retention rates to Year 11, it was useful to consider' first the pattern which existed in 
the early 1980s and secondly to consider the previous changes which had occurred over 
the past decade. 

In terms of extant patterns of retention, the systems in the first category tended 
to provide courses of study at Year 12 which were largely one year courses, whereas 
those in the second category had tended to provide two year courses completed at the 
end of Year 12. In systems in the second category, choice and selection of courses for 
* further study would have been influenced by the notion that continuing at school implied 
a two-year course of btudy implicitly oriented to post-secoi.Jary education. In brief, the 
difference appeared to be linked to what was accepted as the duration of a general 
education. Western Australia, the third pattern, reflected an increasing role in recent 
years for the study at Year 11 of subjects not accredited for tertiary entrance. 

In terms of charges over the decade from 1972 to 1982 three patterns were evident 
m relation to Year 11 retention rates in government schools. First, in Victoria and South 
Australia which already had fairfy high apparent retention rates to Year 11, there was an 
increase of about 8 percentage points over the decade (from 57 to 65 per cent and from ^ 
66 to 74 per cent respectively). In the Australian Capital Territory, where retention to 
fear 11 had been high, there was an even larger growth from a 64 to 79 per cent * 



relatively high attrition between Year 11 and Year 12. 
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retention rate to Year U. Secondly, two of the systems from the second category, New 
South Wales and Tasmania, showed only a small increase of 2 percentage points (from 35 
and 26 per cent respectively) in retention to Year 11 over the decade. Thirdly, in 
Queensland and Western Australia, which had fairly low retention rates to Year 11 at the 
beginning of the decade, there were substantial increases of around 16 percentage points 
from 31 per cent and 38 per cent respectively. In both those systeqis there were, during 
the decade, changes in the Year 12 examination systems and concomitant changes in thfe 
senior school curriculum. Queensland, in the early . seventies, adopted the 
recommendations of the Radford Committee (Queensland, 1970). As a result of those 
recommendations tliere was a greater role for school based assessment m certification at 
the end of Year 12, and there was wider scope for schools to develop and have accredited 
hew subjects appropriate to the aptitudes of their students. Western Australia in the 
mid-seventies introduced changes to its certification arK3 tertiary admissions 
procedures. One of the consequences of these changes was the development of General 
Certificate of Secondary Education subjects (30 in 1983) in addition to Tertiary 
Admissions Examination subjects (33 in 1983). In conjunction with these two year 
courses of study there was also a growth of one year non-certificate courses at Year 11. 
In 1982, these one-year courses enrolled about nine per cent of the students who had 
completed Year 10 in 1981. 

Having made the observations above, it is important to consider also organizational 
factors and the opportunities for post-compulsory study at equivalent to Year 11 or Year 
12 level ir| such institutions as TAPE colleges. With respect to the structure of the 
school systems themselves, it is hard to draw any conclusion from the available data. In 
1983, the two government school systems (the Australian Capital Territory and 
Tasmania) which organized the provision of seconda. schooling around junior high 
schools to Year 10 and secondary colleges for Years 11 and 12 had respectively the 
highest and lowest apparent retention rates to Year 12. Moreover, that was the position 
of those systems before the structural rearrangements were introduced in those 
systems. If changes over the decade from 1972 to 1982 are examined, it can be observed 
that apparent retention rates to Year 12 for government schools across Australia grevi 
only slightly from 28 per cent to 30 per cent. In Tasmania there was a small decline 
from 20 to 19 per cent, though these figures are complicated by a chenge in the way 
part-time enrolments were counted. In the Australian Capital Territory the apparent 
retention rate to Year 12 grew from 64 per cent to 74 per cent. However, that 
observation needs to be qualified by the observation that most of the growth occurred 
between 1981 and 1982, and the possibility that those rates may have been influenced by 
population shifts in a relatively small system. In brief, it is hard to draw any firm 
conclusions about the effects of this type of structure on retention without providing a 
number of caveats related to the type of populati'^n being served. 
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TubXe 3. A Changes in Retention Rates between 1982 and 1983 in Government School Systems 



Retentipn to Year 12 Retention to Year 11 Progression 10 to 11 Progressioq H to 12 
1982 1983 Change 1982 1983 Change 1982 1983 Change 1982 1983 Change 



Australian Capital 



Territory 


74 


76 


2 


79 


90 


Mew South Wales 


28 


32 


4 


37 


44 


Victoria (High) 


35 


39 


4 


67 


73 


Victoria (Tech.) 


(2) 


(4) 


(2) 


61 


69 


Queens land 


35 


40 


5 


47 


55 


South Australia 


34 


41 


7 


74 


78 


Western Australia 


32 


34 


3 


53 


60 


Tasmania 


19 


22 


3 


28 


33 


Northern Terricory* 


17 


19 


2 


63 


63 


Australia 


30 


34 


4 


52 





Data based on small numbers and involves some reel ass i 
There was a small increase of 0.3 percentage points. 



11 


87 


90 


3 


92 


96 


4 


7 




51 


10 


81 


86 


5 


6 


76 


82 


6 


52 


58 


6 


8 


65 


73 


8 


(3) 


(7) 


(4) 


8 


49 


57 


8 


78 


85 


7 


4 


82 


85 


3 


4.7 


55 


8 


7 


56 


62 


6 


61 


65 


4 


5 


32 


38 


6 


69 


80 


11 


ob 


81 


85 


4 


33 


31 


-2 


6 


58 


64 


6 




65 


5 



— , 

atlon of schools. ^ 
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Changes in retentivity . Between 1982 and 1983 there were increases in the 
retention rates io both Year 11 and Year 12 for all government school systems. Changes 
in retention rates to Year 10 were small, since all systems retained around 90 p^r cent of 
the cohort to that level. Table 3.4 records changes in retentivity to Year 11 and 12 
between 1982 and 1983, expressed both as retention r^tes of the cohorts beginning 
secondary school and as progression rates from Year 10 to 11 and from Year 1 1 to 12. 

For retention to Year 11 a general increase of about 6 percentage points was 
noted, whether one considers the retention of the beginning cohort or the progression 
rate from the previous Year 10. In South Australia the change was fairly S/nall, which 
probably corresponded to that State having had a stable progression of about 60 per cent 
of Year 10 into Year 11 for several years. 

For retention to Year 12 there was also an increase. In terms of retention of the 
original entering cohort, the retention rate increased by about 4 percentage points. In 
terms of the progression from Year 11 to Year 12, the change was about 5 percentage 
points. 

The influence of non-government schools . Retention to the final years of 
secondary school has differed between systems. Those differeaces could have arisen 
from a variety of sources such as employment opportunities, the population distribution, 
the average socioeconomic level, the opportunities for study through the TAFE system, 
and the proportion of students attending non-government schools. In this section 
attention has been given to the proportion of students entering non-government schools. 

It has sometimes been suggested that in States where a large proportion of 
secondary school students enter non-government schools the retention rate for 
government schools would be lower. This suggestion appeared to be twsed on the premise 
that non-government schools attracted students with a greater propensity to remain at 
school to Year 12. To test this argument, apparent retention rate^ to Year 12 in 1982 
were compared with the percentage of junior secondary school stt*dgnts enrolled in 
non-government schools in 1978. The data have been f>resented in Tabk 3.5. As shown 
in that table, there did not appear to be any association in the direction posttjlated. In 
fact retention rates to Year 12 tended to be a little higher in States where 
non-government schools attracted more initial entrants. Overall, the ^correlation 
coefficient was 0.07, but if Victorian technical schools were excluded it was 0.08. If the 
Australian Capital Territory system was regarded as anomalous and excluded, the 
correlations would be 0.4 or 0.7, depending on whether Victorian technical schools ivere 
included or excluded. Hence, even though one might not wish to argue the reverse of the 
original suggestion, there was certainly no basis for supporting it in these data. 
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Table 3.5 Association between Retention Rates for Government Schools and 
the Percentage of Students in Non-government Schools; 1982 





' ""Percentage 


of 


junior 








secondary 


students in 


Apparent 


retention rate 




non-government 


schools 


to Year 


12 in government 


System 


(1978)3 






schools 


(1982)^ 


Australian Capital Territory 


30 






74 


New South Wales 




23 






28 


V ictor ia 




27 






35 (25)^ 


Queensland 




25 






35 


South Australia 




16 






34 


Western Australia 




21 






32 


Tasmania 




17 






19 


Northern Territory 




14 






17 


3 Schools Consnisfiion 


(1982). This year represented 


the time 


when the 1982 



Year 12 group would have been in junior secondary school. 
^ Conmonwealth Departi»ent of Education and Youth Affairs (1983). 
^ Not including technical schools. The figure in parentheses includes 
technical schools but is misleading because TOP enrolments are not 
inc luded . 

Grade Participation Rates in Post-compulsory Schooling 

Apparent retention rates, based on grade ratios as indicated earlier, provide one measure 
of the holding power of school systems and schools. However, as noted in Chapter 2, 
retention rates could be affected by migration between States. In States experiencing 
net immigration, the value of the apparent retention rate could be inflated, and 
conversely in States experiencing net emigration, the value of the apparent retention 
rate could be deflated. 

In Chapter 2 it was argued that grade participation rates provided an alternative 
measure of retentivity. Such grade participation rates reflect the percentage of the 
relevant cohort in formal school at the year level indicated. The grade participation 
rates for a State should be directly comparable with retentivity values for the State. In 
fact, as shown in Chapter 2, the two indicators were closely matched. In general, the 
pattern revealed by grade participation rates was similar to that revealed by retention 
rates. Values of retention rates from the first year of secondary school to Years 11 and 
12 for 1982 have been shown for each State in Table 3.6 together with the corresponding 
age-weighted participation rates. 

Grade participation rates for school systems were not so directly comparable with 
retention rates, since the values obtfiined reflected not only the propensity of students to 
remain at school, but the relative proportions proceeding througli^ach of the systems. 
Table 3.7 records Australia wide grade participation rates for government. Catholic, and 
other non-government schools. These data show that in 1982 s^me 35 per cent of the 
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Table 3.6 Comparison of Retention Rates (from first year Of secondary 

school) and Grade Participation Rates for each State in 1982^ 



Year 11 Year 12 







Grade 




Grade 




Retention 


participation 


Retention 


participation 




rate 


rate 


rate 


rate 


nUoLlcslLcIll Vycsl/LLol 










Territory 


76 


78 


73 


69 


New South Wales 


42 


43 


34 


34 


Victoria 


72 


71 


34 


34 


Queensland 


54 


52 


42 


41 


South Australia 


80 


82 


41 


43 ^ 


Western Australia 


58 


60 


37" 


38 


Tasmania 


32 


33 


22 


23 


Northern Territory 


62 


62 


18 


18 


Australia 


57 


58 


36 


37 



Includes both government and non-government schools. 

relevant cohort were in Year 12. Of this group, about 63 per cent were in government 
schools, 22 per cent were in Catholic schools and 15 per cent were in other 
non-government schools. At Year 11 some 56 per cent of the relevant cohort were 
enrolled at school. Of this group of students about 68 per cent were in government 
schools, 20 per cent were in Catholic schools, and 12 per cent were in other 
non-government schools. Table 3.8 contains the grade participation rates for 
government and non-government schools over the years 1981, 1982 and 1983. From that 
table it was possible to examine in greater detail patterns of participation and change in 
those rates over time* 

The examination of changes in participation and retention rates was complicated 
by the fact that one was dealing with small differences between large numbers so that 
errors were compounded. Notwithstanding that reservation, it was possible to examine 
trends on an Australia wide basis from the data in Table 3.7. These data revealed the 



Table 3.7 Grade Participation Rates by Sector; Australia 1981-1983 ^ 







1981 




1982 




1983 


Year 


11 Year 12 


Year 


11 Year 12 


Year 


11 Year 12 


Government 


39 


22 


40 


23 




25 


Catholic 


•n 


8 


12 


8 


12 


9 


Other 


6 


5 


7 


6 


7 


6 


Total 


56 


35 


58 


37 


63 


40 



^ . Figures have been rounded to the nearest percentage point. 
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Table 3.8 


Grade Participation 


Rates 


In Senior 


Secondary School 


by State 


and 


System, 1981 


to 1983 












State aystem 




I car 






Year 12 




1981 


1982 


1983 


1981 


1982 


1983 


AV/1 ,^ 


Gov t 


J J 


SA 


JO 


A6 


AQ 


50 




fjon^gov t 


09 
AC 




7L 


0 1 




22 


t 


local 


/O 


/ 0 


oz 


A7 
0 / 


07 


7 1 


NoW 


Gov t 


07 
c 1 


a7 


J J 


< 0 0 


90 






Non~"gov t 


1 J 


lA 




1 1 
1 1 


1 9 


13 




Tocal 




L'K 
'♦J 


AO 


J J 


J** 


jo 


V IC . 


Gov t 


LI 


A 7 


CI 

jl 


1 0 


1 

1 0 


9 1 








5A 




16 


16 


17 




local 


/ 1 


/ 1 


77 




1A 


JO 




Govt 


J J 


J** 


J7 


OA 


9fi 


28 




non govt 


1 fl 
1 O 


lO 


AV 


lA 


15 


17 




Total 




JA 


SQ 


JO 


A 1 


A5 


SA 


Govt 


63 


OH 






30 


35 




Non-govt 


1 / 


I 7 




12 


13 


lA 




Total 


Q 1 
O 1 




00 


A 1 


A1 


AQ 


WA 


Govt 


A 1 


AO 


AS 


9A 


9S 


96 
£ 0 




Non-govt 


16 


to 




1 2 


1 3 


lA 




Total 


57 


60 


63 


36 


38 


AO 


Tas. 


Govt^ 




2A 


28 


20 


17 


19 




Non-govt 


Q 
O 


ID 


1 1\ 
lU 


7 


/ 


7 




Total^ 


32 


1/ 
34 


3/ 


0 7 


0 1 
2 J 


OA 
Zo 


NT^ 


Govt \ 


A7 


<IA 


jV 


1 C 

1 J 


1 J 


1 6 
1 0 




Non-govt 


9 


8 


10 


3 


3 


A 




Total 


55 


62 


69 


18 


18 


20 


Australia 


Govt 


39 


AO 


AA 


22 


23 


25 




Non-govt 


17 


18 


19 


13 


lA 


15 




Total 


56 . 


. 58 


63 


0 35 


37 


AO 



* Does not include TOP enrolments. 

^ Excludes part-time enrolments for all years 1981 to 1983. 
^ Data for the Northern Territory may involve inaccuracies. 



same general Increase In the" propensity of young people to remain at school, as was 
evident from retention rate data. Between 1982 and 1983 there was a general increase 
in participation, with that increase being greater at the Y6ar 11 level than at the Year 
12 level, and being greater in government schools than Catholic schools, which in turn 
experienced a greater increase than other non-government schools. This last result was 
npt surprising, given that those schools already retained most of their intake to Year 12. 
From JTable 3.8 it was possible to examine changes in participation rates in each 

^ State over time. In general, the increase in participation was greater between 1982 and 
1983 than between 1981 and 1982 for both Year U participation and 'Year 12 
participation. For the change between 1982 and 1983, the increase in participation at 
Year 11 Was greater than at Year 12 except in South Australia. In addition the increases 

^ in participation were greater for government than noo-govemment schools. 
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Changes in grade participation rates between 1982 and 1983 have been recorded in 
Table 3.9 together with changes in apparent retention rates for the same period. For 
States as a whole the two sets of change .»>cores corresponded reasonably closely at the 
Year 12 level but at Year 11 the correspondence was considerably less consistent, 
bipartures from correspondence arose mainly m the two smallest States, the Northern 
Teri^itory and the Austrahan Capital Territory. In the Northern Territory there had been 
some schools reclassified fn»m the non-government to the government system and there 
was uncertainty in the estimation of grade participation rates. Excluding these two 
small systems for which anomalies were apparent, the correlation coefficient between 
the two sets of change scores, on a between-State basis, was 0.9 et Year 12 level and 0.7 
at Year 11. 

In Australian Capital Territory non-government schools (and as a consequence in 
the Australian Capital Territory as a whole) there was a decline in retention rate but a 
rise in grade participatiort rates at Year 12 between 1982 and 1983. On the assumption 
that this did not arise from an error in r^orded data the best interpretation appears to 
he in the nature of the cohort from which the 1983 Year 12 in the Australian Capital 
Territory was drawn. Whereas most cohorts in the Territory expand over time because 
of net immigration which inflates the apparent retention rate, the size of that cohort did 
not expand. Consequently the usual inflation of the retention rate did not occur. A 
similar but much smaller effect occurred in the non -government schools of Tasmania. 
The examples serve to illustrate the ways in which transmigration can influence 
retention rates. Even though retention rates correspond closely to grade participation 
rates in general, changes in retention rates In small systems with large population shifts 
may need careful interpretation. 

The Contribution of TAPE 

The Technical and Further Education system provided a wide range of educational 
programs covering 11 broadly defined Fields of Study (for example, Applied Science, 
Business Studies) in six St^ms (for example, Para-profcssional, Preparatory), on either 
a part-time or full-time Vasis. Even though the majority of ^enrolments have been 
part-time (in 1982 part-time enrolments constituted some 92 per cent of Streams 1 to 5) 
fuU~time enrolrtjents in TAPE provided a substantial contribution to full-time 
post-compulsory education in some areas. The Mfnisterial Review of Post -Compulsory 
Schooling in Victoria (Victoria, 1984) indicated that in 1982 the TeMiary .Orientation 
Program (TOP) in Victorian TAFp colleges enrolled 4873 full-time students aged 15 to 19 
years. This figure was about the same as the Year 12 enrolment in non-Catholic 
non-government sc^hools. ' i 
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Table 3.9 Changes in Retention and Grade Participation Rates between 1982 and 1983 



Year 11 Year 12 



Retention Participation Retention Participation 





Govt. 


Non-govt . 


Total 


Govt. 


Non-govt . 


Total 


Govt. 


Non- 


■govt . 


Total 


Govt. 


Non- 


■^-^ovt . 


Total 


Australian Capital 






























Territory 


10.6 


5.6 


9.0 


4.0 


o;o 


4.0 


2.4 


-5 


.3 


-0.3 


1.0 


0 


9, 


1.9 


New South Wales 


6.9 


4.7 


6.2 


4.2 


0.9 


5.1 


3.7 


3 


3 


3.8 


2.2 


0 


9 


3.1 


Victor ia 


6.6 


7.7 


5.9 


4. 1 


1.6 


5.7 


2.9 


5 


.1 


4.5 


2.3 


1 


6 


3.8 


Queensland 


8.2 


5.2 


7.6 


5.6 


1.7 


7.3 


5.2 


4 


5 


5.2 


2.6 


1 


0 


3.6 


South Australia 


3.7 


1.5 


3.7 


1.8 


1.3 


3.2 


6.5 


5 


.9 


6.8 


4.7 


1 


5 


6.2 


Western Australia 


7.7 


2.9 


6.8 


3.1 


0.3 


3.4 


2.5 


3 


9 


3.0 


l.O 


0 


7 


1.8 


Tasmania 


% 5.2 


1.3 


4.9 


3.9 


0.1 


3.9 


3.3 


-1 


0 


2.0 


2.4 


0 


2 


2.5 


Northern Territory^ 


0.3 


11.7^ 


2.1 


5.1 


2.0 


7.1 


2.2 


3 


6 


2.0 


1.2 


0 


6 


1.8 


Australia 


6.7 


3.8 


6.2 


4.2 • 


1.2 


5.4 


4.1 


4 


0 


4.3 


2.4 


I, 


1 


3.5 



Estimates for the Northern Territory may be inaccurate because of changes in the sector of some 
non-government schools and difficulties of projection. 
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If TOP could be considered to be equivalent to Year 12, these enrolments wouM 
add about 7 percentage points to the grade participation rate for Year 12, or to the 
retentivity from Year 7 to Year 12. If a further assumption could be made, and TOP was 
considered to be part of the government school system, the retention rate from Year 7 
to Year 12 in Victorian government schools in 1982 would have increased from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent. Expressed differently, adding TOP enrolments to the Year 12 group 
for government ochools' would bring the government school retention rate to about the 
same as that foi high schools by themselves. In some ways, full-time enrolments in 
certificate courses could also be considered equivalent to Year 12 and, as shown by the 
Ministerial Review {Victoria, 1984), would add even further to the retention rate. 

It was observed by the Ministerial Review of Post-Compulsory Schooling that 
'continuing controversy persists about whether the TAPr courses discussed above can ^t 
considered as equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12 studies undertaken in schools* (Victoria, 
1984:10). However, with specific reference to certificate cour:'^*; andTOF, and also the 
Vocational Orientation Program^(Vt)P), it observed that: 

as all courses require the common formal prerequisite of either Year !0 or Year 11 
for entry, all are pre-tertiary, and offer students pathways to employment and 
further study, it appears undeniable that these are parallel courses. (Victoria, 
1984:10) :\ 

Furthermore, the guidelines for the Commonwealth Government's Partu^i^ation and 
Equity Program specify the following as a policy objective. 

The Government wishes to achieve a situation whereby at the end of the decade, 
most young people complete the equivalent of a full secondary education, either in 
schooPbr in a TAPE institution or in some combination of work and education. 
(Austral!^, 1984:2) 

The data above have indicated the contribution of some courses from TAPE in Victoria. 
In other States, and even in Victoria, there wtre other programs which could possibly be 
considered to be equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12. 

Estimafing the Contribution of TAPE 

Since TAPE programs span a range of age groups, entry criteria and study modes, an 
essential part of estimating the contribution of TAPE was to establish which programs 
should be considered as equivalent to Years 11 and 12. In addition, the estimation of the 
TAPE contribution to participation was complicated by the aggregation^ enrolment 
statistics into streams which may have included different types of program. 



In estimating TAPE equivalent contributions to participation in Y^rs 11 and 12, a 
number of assumptions and approximation^ were needed. Some of these were rather 
gross so that the results should be treated as estimates rather than precise figures. 



Tab I e 3.10 Age and other Characteristics of Full-time Internal Students in TAFE Stre ams 1 - 5 ; 



1982 



All students 



Commenc in^ s t udent s 



S tream 



Median age^ 
(Australian) 



Percentage 19 years 
of age and under 
(Austral ian) 



Percentage entering 
TAFE immediately^ 
(Austral ^an) 



Modal 
1 pve 1 



grade^ 
attained 



a 
b 



1 Professional 

2 Para-professional 

3 Trade 

4 Other skilled 

5 Preparatory 



20 
18 
16 
16 

17 



60 
80 
86 
74 



23 
53 
^8 
7! 
63 



12 

10 
10 
11 



Calculated from Selected TAFE Statistics 1982. 

Calculated from Commencing Studetit Data supplied by the Commonwealth Tertiary Educatt^jn c^immisbion. Defined 
as transferring in 1982 or after leaving school in 1981. 

Calculated from Commencing Student Data supplied by CTEC for students either entering immeJiarely or within 
one year of leaving school. 

Even though the mode is Year 12 the distribution is spread with 32^ having reached Year 10, 2SZ having 
attained Year 11, and 38X having attained Year 12. 
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First, only full-time internal enrolrrents were included. For TAFK, full-time 
referred to 540 or more student contact hours for the program over a year. This 
restriction therefore resulted in the exclusion of apprenticeship programs (whemtr by 
day or block release) in Stream 3, short traming courses in Stream 4, and short remedial 
courses in Stream 5. The designation of internal enrolments meant that only students 
undertaking stud> in a broaaiy equivalent form to those in high school were included. In 
practice, the inclusion of multi-modal enrolments made little difference to the overall 
picture. 

Secondly, enrolments in Stream 1 (professional) and Stream 6 (adult education) 
were excluded as not being equivalent to Years 11 and 12. Stream 2 (para-professional 
or middle-level technician) courses were considered, since many handbook entries showed 
that entry was possible after Year 10 but not in all States. However, informal advice 
was that in practice many entrants to such courses had often completed a i secondary 
education. Stream 3 (trade, including prjnapprenticeship and pre-employment) and 
Stream 4 (*other skilled*, such as office training and secretarial courses) seemed on the 
basis of information supplied in handbooks to be equivalent to Year 11 in secondary 
school. Stream 5 (preparatory) enrolments seemed to be best considered as equivalent to 
Year 12 in secondary schools. The Tertiary Orientation Program in Victoria provides an 
example of such a course. However, In many States a wide variety of programs we^e 
included in Stream 5. 

Thirdly, the age and school levels obtained for full-time internal students in TAPE 
were examined in order to see whether they corresponded to the equivalent data for 
Years U and 12 at school. Table 3.10 contains data on the age of full-time internal 
^tudents in TAPE across Australia and the level of schooling reacted by commencing 
students in 1982. These data provide support for the argument that Stream 1 enrolments 
should be treated as post-secondary rather than the equivalent of Years 11 and 12. The 
data also support the proposition that in general Streams 3 and 4 could be regarded as 
equivalent to Year 11, and Stream 5 could be regarded as broadly equivalent to Year 12. 
On the basis of the data in Table 3.10, Stream 2 might be regarded as equivalent to 
Years 11 and 12, but in fact it contained a wide range of different types of course in 
different States. Table 3.11 reports the distribution of grade level attained by 
commencing students (but only those transferring immediately) in TAPE in each stream 
and State. The data in that table demonstrate the variations between States m the 
actual level of entry to TAFE programs and some of the variation within States. Stream 
2 in New South Wales seemed to comprise post-Year 12 students as the largest group, but 
with a substantial component which was post-Year 10. In Victoria and South Australia, 
Stream 2 seemed largely post-Year 11 and in Queensland, Western Australia and 
Tasmania, Stream 2 wvas mainly post-Year 10. Streams 3 and 4 were largely post-Year 
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Table 3.11 Secondary School Grade Level Attained by Commencing Students in Full-time Inter^l Courses In TAPE 
for the Year Prior to Coninencement in 1982 (Percentages in Rows Recorded for Each Stream) 



Stream 2 Stream 3 Stream 4 Stream^ S 





9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


11 12 


New South Wales 


1 


35 


10 


54 


3 


83 


6 


8 


1 


. 77 


7 


16 


4 


13 


14 59 


Victoria* 


0 


1 


67 


32 


I 


43 


49 


7 


0 


40 


53 


7 


1 


16 


67 15 


Queensland* 


0 


59 


26 


14 


0 


80 


9 


11 


5 


75 


9 


10 


n. a . 


n.a 


. n.a. n.a* 


South Australia*^ 


0 


3 


58 


39 


0 


0 


(61) 


(39) 


0 


13 


56 


31 


(0) 


(13) 


(50)>27) 


Western Australia^ 


I 


77 


2 


20 


0 


93 


1 


5 


0 


(83) 


0 


(17) 


1 


59 


3 45 


Tasmania 


2 


75 


10 


14 


0 


94 


6 


0 


2 


91 


5 


2 


(10) 


85 


(2) (2) 


Northern Territory 


0 


0 


54 


46 


0 


(17) 


(83) 


0 


8 


33 


47 


12 


0 


0 


(lOO) 0 


Australian Capital Territory^ 


0 


19 


6 


74 


0 


92 


0 


8 


0 


51 


10 


39 


0 


29 


13 58 


Australia 


0 


33 


30 


37 


2 


76 


14 


8 


1 


73 


V 


14 


2 


17 


56 25 



Source ; Based on cornnencing students leaving school in 1982 and 1981 and starting TAKE In 1982 rfs per data 
provided from the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 



Note: Figures in brackets based on small numbers of valid cases. 

^ Data for Streams 4 and 5 based on records with more than 10 per cent missing data. 

^ Data for Streams 2, 4 and 5 based on records with more than 10 per cent missing data. 

^ Data for Stream 4 based on records with more than 10 per cent missing data. 

^ Data for the Australian Capital Territory based on more than 10 per cent missing data. 
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10 exc/ept in Victoria and South Australia. Stream 5 appeared to be post-Year 11 in 
Victoria but rather mixed in other States. 

In conclusion, it seemed reasonable to assume that substantial components of 
full-time internal enrolments in Streams 2, 3, 4 and 5 of TAPE could be regarded as 
equivalent to Years 11 and 12 of secondary school. However, the issue remaining was 
one of how to take account of the variations between States in equivalence, and the 
variation within States which presumably reflected different types of program within the 
one stream. 

In Chapter 2 a procedure was outlined which enabled the construction of an index 
of TAPE participation equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12 in secondary school. Details of 
the procedure were elaborated in Appendix I. In brief, that procedure made use of data 
concerning students who commenced in TAPE in 1982', and established equivalence on the 
basis of the years of secondary school attained before entering TAPE, and the total 
numbers of full-time internal students 19 years of age or younger in that year. The 
method of calculation Incorporflted the contnbut^n of commencing TAPE students and 
continuing TAPE students to the measures of Year 41 equivalent participation and Year 
12 equivalent participation. 

TAPE Equivalence and Participation 

In Table 3.12 grade participation rates in secondary schools and equivalent TAPE 
programs have been recorded. Pigures have been reported only to the nearest 
percentage point, as is consistent with the approximate nature of the estimation 
procedure. Prom Table 3.12 several inferences could be drawn concerning Year H 
participation rates. Across Australia, between about 5 and 6 per cent of a cohort was 
enrolled in full-time TAPE programs which were roughly equivalent to Y6ar IK If those 
enrolments were included, the overall grade participation rate, and the retention rate to 
Year 11, would have risen from about 58 per cent to about 64 per cent. Put differently, 
a little less than one in ten of the group in Year 11 full-time education were.enrolled in 
TAPE. In some States the contribution of TAPE at Year 11 was greater than in others. 
The relative contribution of TAPE at this level appeared to have been greatest in New 
South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania. As a general observation, TAPE 
participation at this level tended to be greater where school participation, and especially 
government school participation, tended to be lower. It appeared that full-^time TAPE 
participation at this level was at least in part a substitution for school participation. 

At Year 12 level, TAPE participation was also important, contributing about five 
percentage points to overall participation rate estimates, lifting these figures from 37 to 
42 per cent. The pattern of difference between States at Year 12 level was less clear 
than at Year 11 level. In Victoria the role of TAPE (mainly through TOP) was greater 
than in other States, accounting for about one-quarter of full-time enrolments at this 



Tuble 3.12 Egtixnated Grade Participation Rates in Post-compulsory Schooling Inclading TAPE Contribution tn 
1982 ^'> 



Year 11 Year 12 





Govt. 


TAPE 


Non-govt. 


Total 


Govt. 


TAPE 


Non^govt . 


Total 


Australian Capital Territory 


54 


5 


24 


83 


49 


4 


21 


74 


New South Wales 


29 


10 


14 


53 


22 


3 


12 


37 


Victori a 


A7 


3 


24 


74 


18 


11 


16 


45 


Queensland 


3A 


6 


18 


58 


26 


2 


15 


42 


South Australia 


6A 


6 


19 


83 


30 


2 


13 


45 


Western Australia 


42 


9 


18 


69 


25 


7 


13 


45 


Tasmania 


24 


9 


10 


43 


17 


4 


7 


28 


Australia 


40 


6 


18 


64 


23 




14 


42 



See Chapter 2 for details of estimation procedures. 

Data for the Northern Territory has not been Included separately but has been included in the data for 
Aus tra lia. 
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level, though in Western Australia the contribution (largely through continuing 
certificate course students) wa^ also substantial. There was a negative association 
between equivalent TAPE participation and government c>chool participation, even 
though it was not as strong as at Year 11 level. 

Even though the estimation procedures used in this analysis necessarily involved a 
series of assumptions, the results seemed sufficiently robust to draw attention to the 
general pattern of relationships between post-compulsory school participation and 
full-time participation in equivalent TAPE programs. On the basis of these figures, if 
the TAPE enrolments were considered as part of the government school system, 
retention rates to Year U in those schools for 1982 would have risen from 52 per cent to 
60 per cent, and retention rates to Year 12 in 1982 would have risen from 30 per cent to 
37 per cent. 

Growth in School and TAPE Enrolments 

In exanriining changes in TAPE and school enrolments, the procedures used to estimate 
full-tinrie enrolments in TAPE programs equivalent to Years 11 and 12 were able to be 
applied only to 1982 data. As an alternative, the five-year period from 1977 to 1982 was 
examined with reference to total enrolments m Years U and 12 in schools, and full-time 
enrolments of students 19 years and under in TAPE Streams 2 through 5. In adopting this 
approach, it was important to note that the TAPE data for 1977 were based on an 
estimated distribution of students using a sampling procedure (CTEC, 1978). Comparable 

data for subsequent years carry a caution about the precision of the estimates. In 

.... /' 
addition, in making comparisons between enrolments in this way it was implicitly 

assumed that cohort size from which each group of students was drawn had not changed 

appreciably. 

Table 3.13 contains an indication of enrolment growth in the categories of students 
mentioned above. Prom these data it could be observed that over the five years from 
1977 to 1982 there was very little growth in Year 12 enrolments (2 per cent 
corresponding to a rise of about 1 percentage point in apparent retention to Year 12), or 
in Year 11 enrolments (4 per cent corresponding to a 5 percentage point rise in apparent 
retention rate to Year 11), and a substantial growth in full-time TAPE enrolments of 
students aged 19 >ears or less occurred. Even though a number of caveats regarding the 
use of these data were noted, it does seem that growth in enrolments over the five years 
from 1977 to 1982 was greater in full-time TAPE programs than in school programs. An 
indication of the comparative changes in enrolment levels in these categories provides an 
important adjunct when interpreting retention rate changes over that period. 
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Table 3.13 Growth in School and TAFE Full-time Enrolments from 1977 to 1982 





1977 


1982 


Change 


Al 1 schools Year 1 1 


134 747 


139 571 




All schools Year 12 


88 421 


89 748 




TAFE Streams 2-5*^ 


30 894 


42 234 


+ 37:1: 


Number o'f people 15-19 years^ 


1289 521 


1291 179 


0, n 



Full-time internal students aged 19 years or younger. 

Data for 1977 based on estimates from a sample (see CTEC, 1978). 

From Australian Bureau of Statistics (1983), 



Sex Differences in Apparent Retention Rates 

Schools 

Over the decade from 1972 to 1982 there were changes in the relative retention rates for 
male and female students. Table 3,14 contains details on an Australia-wid »asis of 
apparent retention rates to Year 11 and Year 12 for male and female students in 

government and non-government schools, 

In government schools, different patterns of change were evident for niale and 
female retention rates over the period from 1972 to 1982, For males in those schools, 
retention rates to Year 12 fell by an average of about 0,4 percentage points per year 
over that time, and for females retention rates to Year 12 grew by an average of 0,9 
percentage points per year. Between 1982 and 1983, the male retention rate to Year 12 
jumped by 4 percentage points and that for females increased by 3 percentage points. At 
the Year 11 level, the retenticfn rate for males grew over the period 1972 to 1982 at an 
average of 0,2 percentage points per year. Retention rates to Year 10 in non-Catholic 
non^government schools had been higher for females than for males since 1978, with the 
difference having grown between then and 1982, Values for both males and female 
retention rates exceeded 100 per cent, indicating that there were some transfers into 
th'ose schcx)ls which would have inflated the retention rates. 



Table 3,1^ Apparent Retention Rates for Male and Female Students in 
Government and Non-government Schools from 1972 to 1983 



• 

Year 


To 


Year 11 


To 


Year 12 


Government 


Non-government 


Government 


Non-government 


Males Females 


Males Femal es 


Males Females 


Males Females 


1972 


46 42 


67 57 


30 25 


56 42 


1977 


46 30 


67 68 


28 32 


58 53 


1982 


48 55 


74 78 


26 34 


57 60 


1983 


55 59 


78 81 


30 37 


63 63 
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It appeared that the patterns of ohnngr m retention rates of males and females 
differed between States, at least for government schools. Table 3.15 records retention 
rate data for the period 1972 to 1983 for males and females in the government school 
systems in each State, Lven though changes m retention rates could be confounded by 
migration bet //eon States, male and female retention rates would be expected to be 
influenced in a similar way by that factor. Table 3.15 shows that there were differences 
between States in the relative changes in male and female retention rates between 1972 
and 1982. The largest difCerenees between the changes in male and female retention 
rates at Year 12 and Year 11 occurred m New South Wales, South Australia and the 
Australian Capital Territory. In New South Kales, male retention rates to Year 12 fell 
by one percentage point per year over that 10 year period, even though female retention 
rates to Year 12 rose by 0.5 percentage points per year. For South Australia, 
comparable relative changes were a fall of 0,2 percentage points per year for males and 
a rise qf 1.6 percentage points per year for females, Female retention rates to Year 12 
in the Australian Capital Territory rose at a similar rate to South Australia, but the 
rates for males rose only by 0,3 percentage points per year. Between 1982 and 1983, 
retention rates to Year 12 rose a little more for males than females in most but not all 
States. Male retention rates to Year 11 rose rather more rapidly in all States between 
1982 and 1983 than did female retention rates. 

In brief, it appeared that between 1982 and 1983 there was not only a general 
increase in retentivity but also a change in the trend of relative retention rates for 
males and females. Over the period from 1972 to 1982 there had been a growth in 
female retention rates at both Year 11 and Year 12, but either little growth (Year 11) or 
a slight decline (Year 12) for male retention rates. The differences between male and 
female retention rate changes were greater in some systems than in others. Between 
1982 and 1983 these trends altered such that at Year 11 male retentiooy rates increased 
rather more than did female rates, and at Year 12 male rates increased by a little more 
than female rates. In 1983, female retention rates to the upper years of secondary 
school still exceeded those for males, though the difference had narrowed in 1983. 

Technical and Further Education 

A previous section of the present chapter outlined the role of full-time courses m TAPE 
which could be considered equivalent to Year 11 and 12. Any examination of sex 
differences in retentivity needed to take into account the role of those programs. Even 
though TAPE as a whole has often been considered to have a preponderance of male 
enrolments, that imbalance had diminished in the years up to 1982. In 1977, 64 per cent 
of all enrolments in Streams 1 to 5 were male (CTEC 1978), but by 1982 the percentage 
of males in those streams was 59 per cent. For full-time enrolments in those streams, 
the sex distribution appears to have been much more evenly balanced with 47 per cent of 
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TabVe 3.15 Apparent Retention Rates for Male and Female Students in Government Schools from 1972 to 198 3 



To J^ear 11 To Year 12 







Males 






Females 






Males 






Females 




1972 


1977 


1982 


1983 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1983 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1983 


1972 


1977 


1982 


198, 


Australian Capital Territory 


66 


76 


78 


91 


62 


74 


81 


89 


66 


66 


69 


75 


62 


66 


78 


77 


New South Wales 


39 


36 


34 


42 


32 


40 


41 


46 


35 


31 


25 


29 


27 


33 


32 


35 


Victoria* 


58 


56 


62 


70 


56 


62 


69 


73 


25 


22 


20 


23 


25 


30 


31 


35 


Queensland 


33 


39 


43 


52 


29 


41 


51 


58 


29 


23 


31 


36 


29 


33 


40 


44 


South Australia 


72 


65 


73 


78 


61 


69 


76 


78 


33 


29 


31 


38 


22 


31 


38 


44 


Western Australia 


37 




48 


56 


39 


54 


58 


65 


27 


28 


30 


30 


22 


31 


33 


32 


Tasmania^ 


28 


2A 


24 


31 


27 


33 


32 


36 


23 


24 


17 


20 


18 


25 


21 


25 


Australia^ 




A6 


48 


55 


42 


50 


55 


59 


30 


28 


26 


30 


25 


32 


34 


37 


Source: Commonwealth Deoartraent of 


Educat ion 


and 


Youth 


Affai 


rs (1983, 


1984 ). 

















Excludes TOP enrolments in Year 12. 

Data from 1982 onward exclude part-time enrolments. 

Data exclude the Northern Territory. 
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Table 3.16 Percentage of 1982 Full-time Internal TAFE Enrolments 19 Yea-q 



and Under who Were Female 



Stream Estimated equivalent^ 



State 



Year 11 Year 12 



Australian Capital Territory 49^^99 32 76 58 

New South Wales 59 6 1 97 49 64 69 

Victoria 48 2( 62 48 39 43 

Queensland 39 loVs2 46 41 41 

South Australia 63 11 31 53 42 46 

Western Australia 63 2 73 46 77 66 

Tasmania 46 0 98 52 76 58 

Northern Territory^ 32 0 76 79 

Australia 55 5 86 49 ^ 58 44 

Source: Data suj^plied by Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 

^ See Chapter 2 for details of estimation. This refers to the weighted 
average of the percentage of females in the streams contributing 
enrolments equivalent to the Year levels indicated. 
Represents very small numbers. 



those enrolments being male in 1977, and 51 per cent being males in 1982. Within this 
overaU picture were differences between States and streams. The present report was 
most concerned with full-time enrolments 19 years or under in Streams 2 to 5. In Table 
3.16 the percentages of full-time internal students 19 years of age or less who were 
female has been recorded for each stream and State. 

From Table 3.16 it can be observed that in 1982 full-time TAFE enrolments in this 
age range jvere predominantly male for Stream 3, predominantly female for Stream 4, 
and fairly evenly balanced for Streams 2 and 5. It was also evident that there were 
differences between States. Stream 2 contained a higher proportion of female students 
in Western /VustraUa, South Australia and New South Wales than in other States. Stream 
4 contained a large predominance of females in New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania 
and the AustraUan Capital Territory, a smaUer majority of females in Victoria and 
Western Australia, and a minority in South Australia. Stream 3 had very. few female 
students, though here also there were differences between States. Stream 5 enrolments 
showed fewer differences between the States in sex distributions. 

Table 3,16 also contains weighted averages for the percentage of females in 
Streams 2 to 5 in proportion to contributions of each stream to the estimates of Year 11 
equivalents and Year 12 equivalents. These data showed that in the Australian Capital 
Territory, New South Wales, Western Australia, and Tasmania there were more females 
than males among these categories, but in Victoria, Queensland and South Australia the 
reverse was true. Across Australia, enrolments in Year 11 equivalent programs were 
estimated to have more females than males, but the reverse was true for Year 12 
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equivalent programs. Even though the data were based on estimates, it was evident that 
there were differences between States with lovver proportions of female students in 
TAPE programs equivalent^ to Years II and 12 m Victoria, Queensland and South 
Australia than in other States. 

At a national level, it has been noted that for government schools m 1982 female 
retention rates to Year 11 were some 6even percentage points higher than male retention 
rates, and at Year 12 female retention rates were about eight percentage points higher 
than male retention rates. If TAPE enrolments in programs equivalent to Year 11 and 
Year 12 were considered as part of the government school sector, the effect would be to 
narrow that gap by about one and a half percentage points at Year 12 but to widen the 
gap by a similar amount at Year 11. In summary, the difference between, male and 
female retentivity to Years 11 and 12 m 1982 could not be generally^ttributed to 
differential participation in full-time TAPE programs. Only a small part of the 
difference at Year 12 level could have been due to greater participation by males in 
full-time TAPE programs. 

In 1982 there were also some differences between States in the pattern of 
participation in TAPE. In some States the influence of the relative participation of 
males and females in TAPE may have had a larger impact on differential retention rates 
than was observed in general. Por example, m Victoria the difference between male and 
female retention rates to Year 12 in 1982 in government schools was some 11 percentage 
points. If TAPE equivalent programs were included as part of the government system, 
the difference would have been reduced by nearly three percentage points. This would 
have occurred since including appropriate TAFE enrolments would have increased male 
retention rates to Year 12 for males from 20 to 31 per cent, and increased that for 
females from 31 to about 39 per cent. 

It has been noted in an earlier section that over the period from 1977 to 1982 there 
were changes in the relative retention rates for males and females. To place these 
changes ii> a perspective which enabled some comparison with TAPE enrolments, 
absolute enrolment levels for males and females in schools and full*time internal TAPE 
enrolments aged 19 years or youngep have been recorded in Table 3.17. Because of 
changes in the cohort from which the students were drawn, these data did not of 
themselves reflect changes in retentivity or participation. In addition, the TAPE data 
included enrolments which might not be considered equivalent to Years 11 and 12. From 
the 1982 drfta, 35 per cant of those enrolments would have been counted as equivalent to 
Year 12, with the remainder not being so classified. Notwithstanding these cautions, it 
can be seen that for both 'males and females in this age bracket, full-time TAPE 
enrolments increased to a greater extent than did school enrolments, and that the 
increase was greater for males than females. On this basis, it appeared possible that at 
least part of the decline in apparent retention rates for males in government schools 
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Table 3.17 Changes in Malo and Female Enrolments in School and TAFE from 



1977 CO 1982 







Males 






Females 


1977 


1982 


Change 


1977 


1982 


Change 


All schools Year 11 


66 382 


67 661 


+0.4Z 


68 365 


71 910 


+ 5.2Z 


All schools Year 12 


43 507 


41 711 


-4.1Z 


44 914 


48 037 


+ 7.0Z 


TAFE Screams 2-3^ 


13 634 


20 354 


+49 Z 


17 260 


21 880 


+ 27Z 


Numbers aged 15-19 years^ 


658 782 


659 422 


O.U 


630 739 


631 757 


0.16Z 



Full-Cime inCernal enrolmenCs aged 19 years or younger. 

DaCa for 1977 based on esCimaCes from a sample (see CTEC, SelecCed TAFE 

Staciscics 1977 , 1978). 

From Auscra 1 ian Bureau of Scaciscics (1983). 



could have been attributed to increasing levels of participation of males in full-time 
TAFE programs. However, the TAFE data from 1977 was not sufficiently disa^regated 
to allow an estimation of the extent to which this may have occurred. 

Among the possible interpretations which could be offered for the differences in 
the patterns of school retention for males and females, the following three seem 
plausible. First, it was possible that the differences reflected different patterns of 
emplo>ment opportunities for males and females. Secondly, it seemed possible that 
x)pport unities for stud> through TAFE may have contributed to the patterns observed. 
Thirdly, the change in the relative retention rates for males and females may have 
reflected rising expectations held by and for females with respect to education and 
career. It seemed unlikely that any one of these would have provided the sole 
explanation of the trends observed. 

With regard to employment opportunities it did appear that over the seventies 
Vihen the percentage of >oung people who were unemployed increased in general (from 
2.1 per cent to 8.3 per cent of all those aged 15 to 19 years between 1971 and 1981), the 
decrease in emplo>ment opportunities was greater for females than males. More 
recently (since 1982) the level of unemployment for young males has worsened at a 
greater rate than for femaU probably as a consequence of fewer apprenticeships being 
available (CTEC, 1982:52), and this was a factor which could have contributed to the 
more rapid rise in male retentivit> than female retentivity between 1982 and 1983. 
However, inferences about the influence of unemployment need to be qualified by the 
observation that female retention rates had bei;iin to grow rather earlier than the onset 
of high levels of >outh unemployment. In general, relative employment opportunities 
may have contributed to the differci\ces In retentivity growth for males and females, but 
this factor would not appear to provide a sufficient explanation by itself. 
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As detailed in previous sections of this chapter, the participation of youn^ people 
in full-time TAPE programs differed between the sexes, States, and st dy streams. On 
1982 data, it did not appear that participation in those programs could have explained 
the different levels of male and female retentivity at that time. Over the period 1977 to 
1982, It did appear that male participation in full-time TAPE programs grew at a greater 
rate than did female participation in those programs. This could have contributed to the 
different patterns of school retentivity, but some very rough estimates suggested that 
the variation in rates of growth in participation m full-time TAPE programs would not 
have been sufficient to account for all or me difference. A further complicating factor 
appeared to be that between 1977 and 1982 part-time TAPE enrolments for males aged 
19 years and younger grew by 16 ger cent (21,000 sjt^dents), and for females m the same 
age group enrolments grew by 64 per cent (29,000 students). It would appear that shifts 
in TAFE enrolment patterns may have influenced the differences between male and 
female retentivity growth but in ways which were complex. 

Rising expectations of school and career by and for young females was a feature of 
changing social attitudes during the late sixties and the seventies. This may have 
contributed to the increase in female retentivity which was observed. It is difficult to 
gather data equivalent to that for unemployment levels or TAFE participation whiCh 
might relate lo social expectations. The argument gains support from the fact that 
female retention rates started to grow more rapidly than male retention rates before the 
sharp and differentiated upturn in youth unemployment. Moreover, in Chapters 5 and 6 
of the present report, it will be noted that in 1983 female students in Years 10 and 11 
gave a higher importance rating to needing Year 12 (or a future career as a reason for 
staying at school than did males, 'j'he change in social attitudes regarding education and 
career for females has been substantial. It would not seem unreasonable to expect that 
change to have been reflected in retention rates. 



emphasized that inferences drawn from a set of data would depend upon the ways in 
which indicators were defined and the comprehensiveness of the data base. As part of 
this chapter, and the previous chapter, the comparative advantages of different 
measures of retentivity have been considered. In addition, it has been argued that the 
exclusion of enrolments in full-time TAFE programs equivalent to Years 11 and 12 in 
secondary school could distort measures of retentivity. Broadly, it has been suggested 
that the inclusion of such enrolments in 1982 would have added about six percentage 
points to age weighted participation rates at Year 11 and about five percentage points to 
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the figure for Year 12 across Australia. Moreover, the contribution of TAIF was nut 
uniform in each State at either Year 11 or Year 12. 

In Chapter 1 it was suggested that the factors influencing retontivity couKi U' 
grouped in three c/rtegories; economic, social-psychological, and school. Lvidcnee jn tu 
present chapter About patterns and trends in retentlvity supports the view t^ial each 
group of factor/ may have contributed to changing patterns of retentivit.v. Changing 
patterns of ret€?ntivity appeared in part to correspond to declining job opportunities f^r 
young people, particularly with regard to the comparative trends in retentivity for male^ 
and females. It was also suggested that changing expectations among voung people haU 
influenced th( emerging retentivity patterns, though the evidejice for this from system 
level data wai; not strong. There was indirect evidence thu the type of school programs 
available coulj have influenced retentivity to Year 11. Substantial differences existed 
between States in retentivity to Year 11, even after allowing for the role of TAFE. A 
number of exp^nations could be offered for those differences but in this chapter it h«> 
been suggested that they reflected the type of program provided at Year 11. At Year 
12, where program differences were less marked, the differences in retentivitv were not 
so large. 
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CHAPTER 4 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS IN RKTENTIVITY 



Schoob> within the same system differ in retentivity. As elaborated m a recent study of 
\ictorian^, high schools, these differences within school systems appeared to be 
attributable to both out*of-school and within school factors (Ainley et al., 1984). Though 
the previous chapter was concerned with differences in retentivity between States and 
systems, the present chapter is concerned with analyses of the retentivity of schools. It 
commences with an examination of the extent of differences between schools in 
retentivity and continues with an analysis of the extent to which various factors were 
associated ^th those differences. In addition, the chapter reports on the ways in which 
c.econdary sdhoils had responded to the needs of students now staying at school through 
the post-comp'iisory years. 

Two Gources of data have been used in the present chapter. The first was based on 
the government schools from five States which took part in the lEA Mathematics Study 
of 1978. The details of the sample of 134 schools with a description of the data obtained 
from the initial study and subsequently from official sources have been described in 
Chapter 2. The second source of data was the survey of schools conducted in 1983, 
which Wt«, also described in Chapter 2. In general, the follow-up of the lEA schools 
t^ruvided data about patterns in retention rates related to out of school factors, and the 
1983 survey provided information about school programs developer' .it response to, or m 
conjunction with, rising retention rates. 



The extent of dispersion within the state systems was examined using retention rates 
from Year 8 to Year 11 and from Year 8 to Year 12 for the lEA samples of government 
schools. Table 4.1 contains descriptive statistics for retention rates from Year 8 to Year 
11, and Table 4.2 contains similar data for retention rates from Year 8 to Year 12. 

The means recorded for these samples differed a little from the system-wide 
figures recorded in Chapter 2. Across all systems the overestimates (in Queensland, 
5outh Australia, and Western Australia) balanced the underestimates (in Victoria and 
Tasmania), but typically the discrepancy was about four percentage points at Year 11 
and two percentage points at Year 12. These discrepancies are largely attributable to 
the normal errors of sampling. 

Dispersion in Retention Rates to Year 11 

Uiree measures of within-state dispersion have been provided through the data in Table 
Q 4.1: the standard deviation, the interquartile range, and the range between the 



Within State Dispersion in Retentivity 
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Table 4. 1 Withm 


State Dispersion 


m detention 


Rate<? 


from 


Year 8 


to Year 


11 


in the 


IRA Sample 


of Government 


Schools 












Vic 


(High) 


Vic 


(Tech.) 


Queens 1 and 




1983 


1982 


1981 


1 983 


1982 


1981 


1983 


1982 


1 QG 1 


Mean 


72 


65 


66 


59 


45 


42 


62 


55 


J L 


SD 


1 1 


13 


13 


12 




10 


15 


17 


15 


Fir<;t qu irt I 




54 


58 


^6 




34 


51 


45 


39 




71 


64 


65 


58 


4f 


38 


58 


49 


49 


Third quartet* 


77 


75 


77 


69 


48 


41 


72 


67 


59 


Minimum 


S4 


44 


34 


37 


32 


32 


30 


22 


23 


Maximum 


9? 


89 


85 


79 


55 


58 


92 


91 


89 


Number of schoo 1 > 


18 


18 


18 


8 


8 


8 


26 


26 


26 




Sou th 


Austra 1 ia 


Western Australia 


Tasmania^ 






1983 


1982 


1981 


1983 


1982 


1981 

* 


1983 


1982 


1981 


Mean 


80 


78 


72 


67 


60 


58 


29 


23 


25 


SD 


14 


13 


16 


21 


18 


18 


11 


10 


16 


Firs t quart 1 1 e 


73 


67 


61 


52 


47 


46 


20 


16 


16 


Median 


80 


/J 


67 


62 


57 


53 


29 


19 


20 


Third quartile 


8b 


85 


83 


77 


67 


63 


35 


29 


30 


Min imum 


A5 


51 


42 


38 


36 


33 


9' 


8 


1 


Maximum 


108 


107 


111 


117 


102 


99 


56 


46 


85 


Number of schools 


30 


30 


(30_ 


23 


22 


22 


26 


26 


26 



Based on figures from Year 7 to Year 11. 



maximum and minimum in the samples. The standard deviation can be interpreted as 
providing an mdication of the range of scores on either side of the mean which would 
encompasi. approximately two-thirds of the sample: if the distribution of scores was 
normal approximately two-thirds of the cases would lie in that range. The average 
within-system standard deviation for retention rates from Year 8 to Year 11 was 14 
percentage points. In other words, two-thirds of schools within any system had retention 
rates to Year 11 which were within about 14 percentage points on either side of the 
mean for the systeni. Though there were differences between systems, it seemed that 
there was an appreciable spread of school retention rates within systems. 

The interquartile range is the difference between the third and first quartiles. In 
other words, it defines the range covering half of the schools in each sample spread 
about the median. On average, the interquartile range for retention rates from Year 8 
to Year 11 was 18 percentage points. Notwithstanding differences between systems, it 
seemed that in a typical system about one-quarter of schools had retention rates more 
than nine percentage points below the median, and a further quarter had retention rates 
more than nine percentage points above the median. 

/ 

Dispersion in Retention Rates to Year 12 

Retention rates from Year 8 to \ear 12 recorded in Table 4.2 showed a similar level of 
JI:,pcrsiop. to those from Year 8 to Year 11. Even though there were differences between 



Tabie 4.2 Within State Dispersion in Retention Rate<; from y^^^i r ;^ t o Year 12 



in the lEA Sample of Government Schools 



Vic. (High) Qld SA WA 





1983 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


1982 


Mean 


36 


33 


46 


40 


43 


37 


34 


31 


SD 


il 


10 


17 


IS 


19 




14 


13 


First quart il*- 


29 


24 


3^ 


28 


32 


26 


2? 


19 


Med ian 


35 


35 


42 


39 


37 


30 


35 


29 


Third quartile 




40 


56 


48 


50 


43 


44 


38 


Minimum 




17 


18 


19 


10 


10 


13 


13 


Maximum 


73 


S5 


9 1 


■^0 


SB 


90 


70 


62 


Number of schools 


18 


18 


26 




30 


30 


22 


22 



State systems, the average standard deviation wa.s nbout 14 percentage points and the 
average interquartile range was 18 percentage pojnts. 

Annual Changes in Retention Rates 

Individual school retention rates fluctuated from ^ear to year. In Table 4.3, information 
concerning the change in school retention rates from one year to the next has been 
recorded for each of the school systems under review. With regard to retention rates 
from Year 8 to Year II, it can be seen that there was a general modest increase 
(averaging 2 percentage points) between 1981 and 1982, though the change differed 
between systems. Within each system there was a substantial variation in the changes 
which occurred, with the standard deviation averaging 11 percentage points. Between 
1^82 and 1983 there was a larger general increase in the retention rate to Year 11, 
averaging about 6 percentage points, but still a substantial variation w'thin systems with 
an average standard deviation of around 12 percentage points. Expressed differently, 
even though there was an mcrv^nse in cfit^ntion to Year 11 in all the systems studied 
between 1982 and 1983, there was in each system a significant percentage of schools for 
which the retention declined. This al3u differed for each system but, on average, around 
22 per cent of the schools m any system recorded a decline in tUh retention rate to 
Year 11. 

Table 4.3 also records information about changes in retention rates from Year 8 to 
Year 12 from 1982 to 1983 about which similar conclusions could be drawn. The general 
increase in retention to Year 12 was a little lower for these samples of schools than was 
found to be the case for the populations in Chapter 3, averaging around four percentage 
points. The standard deviation of this change was 10 percentage points. Again *his 
corresponded to varyirigr^t always substantial, percentages of schools in any system 
actually experiencing a decline in retention rate. On average, for the systems 
considered, around 28 per cent of schools recorded a decline in retention rate from Year 
8 to Year 12. 




Tab 1 e ^ . 3 Annual Changes in Retention Rates from Yt=>ar 8 to Year 11 and Year 



8 to Year 12 in the TEA Sample of Schools 



Retention rate Year 8 to Year 11 





Change 1981-1982 


Change 


1982-1983 






Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Victoria (High) 


-0.4 14.3 


6.7 


13.0 


18 


Victoria (Tech.) 


3.3 10.0 


13.5 


10.2 


8 


Queensland 


3.8 8.9 


6.4 


7.0 


?6 


South Austra 1 la 


5.4 il.9 


2.6 


8.0 


30 


Western Australia 


2.7 6.6 


8,1 


14.0 


22 


Tasmania^ 


-2.0 16.6 


6.0 


8.2 


26 




Retent mn rate 


Year 8 to Year 12 








Change 


1982-1983 








Mean 


SD 


N 


Victoria (High) 




2. 7 


8.6 


18 


Victoria (Tech.) 










Queensland 




S.8 


8.4 


26 


South Australia 




6.2 


8.4 


30 


Western Australia 




3.6 


3.7 


22 


Tasmania^ 










^ Based on figures 


itoits Y^ir 7 to Year 11. 









To elaborate further the fluctuations m retention rates for schools, it is worth 
considering the correlation coefficients between retention rates at different years. For 
retention from Year 8 to Year 11 the correlation coefficients for one year to the next 
were 0.77 and 0.83, ani^ for 1981 to 1983 the correlation coefficient had a value of 0.81. 
For retention rates to Year 12 from Year 8, the value of the correlation coefficient 
between the 1982 and 1983 figures was 0.87. These figures indicate that there was an 
underlying associatioi. between school retention rates measured on the basis of different 
years, but superimposed on that underlying retentivity were small annual fluctuations. 

It seemed unlikely that these fluctuations would t>e solely due to changes in the 
social background of the school population. Changes in social area characteristics would 
usually be slower and less widespread than would explain these fluctuations. It was 
possible that some of the changes could be explained by school factors such as changes in 
curriculum, changes in organization, or changes in personnel. 

If that were general, the changes might be expected to be enduring rather than 
transient. However, if changes in some schools resulted in the net transfer of students 
into the schools there would be an increase in the retention of those schools and a 
^ corresponding decline in other schools. In those circumstances an increase in the 
dispersion of apparent school retention rates would be expected. The data in Table 4.2 
showed only a slight increase in dispersion over the years from 1981 to 1983. Another 
possible explanation for the fluctuations observed is that they could reflect a 'cohort 
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effect'. As most teachers would testify, there may be 'good years' and 'bad years' in 
terms of student interest, behaviour and performance. There i?> some research evidence 
to support the presence of cohort effects in elementary scliools (Rowan, Bossert and 
Dwyer, 1983). Explanations of how such an effect might operate could possibly involve 
the structures and relations in peer groups which reinforce chance variations m initial 
aptitude and motivation. 



It was proposed m Chapter 1 that differences between schools in retentivitv could be 
partly attributable to the nature of the population served by the sehool and partly 
atti'ibutable to differences in school programs and policies. 

The measures of retentivity used in these analyses were the retention rates from 
Year 8 to Year U for the years 1981, 1982, and 1983 calculated on July enrolment 
figures. In the case of Tasmania, retention rates from Year 7 to Year 11 were 
employed. This measure was used to indicate factors associated with the transition from 
the beginning of secondary school to the first of the post-compulsory years of secondary 
school. 

Data concerning the social background characteristics of the populations entering 
the schools in the sample were available from the original study of 13-year-old students 
(Rosier, 1980). Most of these students would have been expected to reach Year 12 in 
1982 had they continued through school. Data from those students were used to 
construct measures of average socioeconomic level and percentage of students of 
non-English-speaking background. Those measures would be most valid for 1982 and less 
valid for 1981 and 1983. However, it was assumed that the indicators would be 
sufficiently stable to be used also for the cohorts reaching Year 11 and Year 12 over the 
period 1981 to 1983. Details of the basis for these two indicators have been provided in 
Chapter 2. School location was a measure of how urban was the school environment. 
The higher the score on this 4-point scale the more urban the school environment. Once 
again greater detail has been provided in Chapter 2. 

The Analyses 

The purpose of the analyses reported in this section was to examine the extent to which 
between-school differences were attributable to the characteristics of the population 
served by the school. First, the correKtion coefficients between the variables were 
analyzed to provide information about general patterns and trends. Secondly, a series of 
regression anuiyses were conducted using retention rates from Year 8 to Year 11 as the 
criteria. These enabled inferences about patterns in retention rates of the *other things 
equal' type to be drawn. 



Factors Associated with Differences in Retentivity to Year 11 
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The sample of schools from which the data in these analyses were 
drawn contained approximately equal numbers of schools per State, For the analyses the 
data were weighted so as to reflect the relative size of the government school 
populations (the 14-year-old population was used) in each State. The sample consisted of 
131 sdiools for which data were available (three of the 134 did not have data for 
retention to Year H) but for the computation of levels of statistical significance in any 
analysis based on weighted data the number of degrees of freedom (or the effective 
sample oizc) would be less than this. In this analysis the effective sample size for 
weighted analysei> at Year 11 was estimated as equivalent to an unweighted sample of 96 
schools. 

Statistical and substantive significance . In presenting the results of the analysis 
all regression and correlation coefficients have been recorded in the tableSi In 
approaching the question ^f statistical significance caution has been exercised because 
the sample did not include all States and because of the effect of weighting as described 
above. There are two criteria by which one could simplify the data in such tables. One 
would be to examine statistical significance and comment on those coefficients which 
are statistically significant at a given significance level. In the tables of coefficients 
statistical significance levels have been indicated. The other criteria would be to use a 
measure of effect size to determine whether a result was substantive; a procedure 
which seemed more appropriate for the present analyses. For this study standardized 
coefficients which reached O.l or greater have been deemed to be substantive. In 
discussion we have concentrated on results which reached this value but have also 
referred to statistical significance. In addition coefficients larger than 0.2 were 
considered as representing a moderate effect size. 

Patterns among Correlation Coefficients 

Correlation coefficients between variables possibly related to school retention rates 
from Year 8 to Year 11 have been shown in Table 4.4. From those data it can be seen 
that these measures of retentivity were: 

(a) positively associated with the socioeconomic level of the school population (i.e. the 
higher the socioeconomic level of the school population the higher the retention to 
Year 11); 

(b) poGitively associated with the percentage of students of non-English-speaking 
background; 

(c) positively associated with mean achien/ement scores for 1982 and 19fil (but this was 
possibly due to the association between thase scores and average socioeconomic 
status); 
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Table 4.4 Correlation Coefficients, MeanSt and Standard Deviations for Variables Possibly Related to Retention 



Rates to Year 11 



Correlation coefficients 





Non-Eng . 


Locat i on 


A 1 1 i t ud e 


Maths 


Words 


R{ 1 1 ,o J ; 


RU 1 ,82 ) 


R( 1 1 ,81 ) 


Mean 


SD 


Socioeconomic status 


-.09 


.00 


- .U J 


.50 


.38 


.22 


.30 


.33 


8 


.0 


1 


.2 


Non-English background 




.27 


-.02 


-.14 


-.11 


.44 


.33 


.34 


2 


.5 


1 


.2 


School location 






.02 


.00 


.03 


.17 


.08 


.23 


3 


.1 


1 


.3 


Attitude to school (1978) 








.00 


-.15 


.03 


-.03 


-.08 


15 


.6 


I 


.0 


Maths achievement (1978) 












.13 


.19 


.21 


28 


.8 


5 


.6 


Word knowledge (1978) 












.n 


.17 


.23 


22 


.8 


2 


.3 


Retention rate (11,8,83) 














.83 


.77 


66 


.3 


18 


.0 


Retention rate (11,8,82) 
















.81 


59 


.3 


18 


.9 


Retention rate (11,8,82) 


















57 


.0 


18 


.8 


Note: These data have been based on 


130 Schools 


and have 


been we ighted 


in proportion to the 


government school 





population in each State. The effect of weighting was considered to produce an equivalent simple random 
sample of 94 schools. The critical value uf tlie correlation coefficient at the five per cent level was 
0.16. 
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(d) positively associated witli being in an urban setting m 1981 and 1983 (though this 
could have been due to the association between location and the percentage of 
non-English-speaking students in the school); and 

(e) not associated with students' attitudes to school at the beginning of their secondary 
schooling. 

Over the period 1981 to 1983 the strength of a^hociation with average socioecononriic 
status (and the associated average achievement levels) diminished. This result could give 
some support to the suggestion that not only had retention rates changed but that 
patterns of retention could have changed also in recent times. 

Regression Analyses " 

The regression analysei> wnich were used amounted to extended analyses of relevant 
parts of the correlation matrix described above. The regression analyses used the 
retention rate measuies as criteria, and the indicators of the social environment as 
predictors. This form of analysis permitted inferences of the 'other things equal' type to 
be drawn. In other words, instead of a simple examination of raw correlation 
coefficients it was possible to obtain data which allowed inferences to be drawn, for 
example, about the strength of the relation between average socioeconomic level and 
school retention rate, holding constant the effect of the percentage of students of 
non-English-speaking background and location. 

In the analyses, attitude to school was omitted because it was not associated with 
the retention rates under consideration. Of the two achievement measures, the word 
knowledge scores were used rather than the mathematics test scores because the two 
were strongly associated with each other and the former was less strongly associated 
with average socioeconomic status. In addition, word knowledge was considered to be a 
more general achievement measure. 

Three sets of regression analyses were conducted. The first involved as 
independent variables the three indicators of the social environment of the school: 
average socioeconomic status, the percentage of students of a non-English-speaking 
background, and the school location. The second set of analyses included these variables 
and a set of dummy variables representing the school system of which the school formed 
part. The reference system was the Victorian high school system, so that the reported 
results were relative to that group of schools. This set of analyses enabled statistical 
allowance to be made for the possibility that the associations reported in the correlation 
matrix were partly due to the distribution of social characteristics between States. For 
example, an association between the percentage of non-English-speaking students and 
retention rate could have been partly a consequence of the States with more students of 
this type also having higher retention rates. In the third set of analyses, the 



Table 4.5 Regression Analyses o£ Retention Rates to Year 11 against: Social C harac teristics of the School 
Population 







Dependent 


variables - 


Retention rate 


to Year 11 








1983 




1982 




1981 


Independent variables 


Metric 
coefficient 


'^s Standard, 
^coe f f icient 


Metric 
coef f icLent 


Standard . 
coef f ic lent 


Metric 

coe f f ic ient 


Standard, 
coef fic ient 


Socioeconomic status 
Non-English backgrpund 
School location 


3.9 
6.7 
0.7 


.26 
.45 
.05 


5.1 
5.8 
-.4 


.33 
.37 
-.02 


5.5 
5.2 
2.1 


.36 
.33 
.14 


Multiple R * 
% Variance 




.51 
26 




.47 
22 




.51 
26 


Note ; These data have 


been based on a 


weighted sample of 


130 schools 


which would be 


eqa ivalent to 


<i simple 



random sample of 94 schools. Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been underlined. 
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achievement measure based on the word knowledge test was included as a mediating 
variable between those concerned with social characteristics and system and the 
criteria. This enobled a test of whether the effect of socioeconomic status was a direct 
effect or whether it was transmitted through achievement. 

Retention and Social Characteristics 

Results of regression analysis against the three indicators have been shown in Table 4.5. 
From those data it can be inferred that differences in the social background 
characteristics of the school population accounted for between one- fifth and one-quarter 
of the variance in r^tcTTftw to Year 11. Other things equal, retention to Year U was 
higher in schooh/with students of higher socioeconomic background on entry, and 



non-Englisn-speaking background in their entry population. Only in 1981 was any 



and^hen the association was not statistically significant at even the ten percent level. 
Retention, Social Characteristics and System Differences 

Results of the regression of retention rates to Year 11 against social characteristics and 
system have been recorded in Table 4.6. This combination of variables accounted for 
about half of the variance in retention to Year 11. Comparing these results with those 
reported in Table 4.5 suggests that the inclusion of the system variables accounted for a 
further 25 to 30tper cent of the variance in retention to Year 11 beyond what had been 
accounted for by the social characteristics alone. The results of Table 4.6 also showed 
that socioeconomic level was positively associated with retention to Year 11, after 
controlling for system effects. In addition, the percentage of students of 
non-English-speaking background was positively associated for retention to Year 11, 
after controlling for system effects, in 1983. In 1982 the association was positive but 
statistically significant at the 10 per cent level and in 1981 the association was positive 
but not statistically significant. After controlling for the effect of system differences 
there was no association between retention to Year 11 and location in 1983 or 1982 
though there was an effect in 1981. 

Retention, Achievement, Social Characteristics and System Differences 

Results of the regression analyses which included average scores on the word knowledge 
test as a measure of achievement at the beginning of secondary school have been shown 
in Table 4.7. Word knowledge was treated as one of the independent variables in 
analyzing retention rates and as a dependent variable in relation to the social and system 
variables. Inclusion of this measure of average achievement added almost nothing to the 
explanation provided by the other variables. Average scores were not associated with 




larger percentage of students of a 



substantive association between school retention rates to Year 11 and location observed 
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Table 4.6 Regression Analyses of Retention Rate to Year 11 against >ocLal Characteristics and School System 







Dependent 


Va r l,aO 1 c o 




to I ear » » 








1983 




1982 




1981 




Metr ic 


Standard. 


Ne trie 


d L allCIa lQ . 


nc L r 1 c 


O L allQttrQ • 


xnacpenQenc variaoies 


coe f f Lcient coefficient 


coe f f ic i ent 


coe f f IC lent 


coe f f ic Lent 


coe f f ic iGn t 


Socioeconomic status 


2.9 


.20 


3.7 


.24 


4.0 


.26 


Non-English background 


4.1 


.27 


2.4 


.15° 


1^ 


.11 




0.5 


.03 


.J 




2 J5 


1 7 


System: Technical 


-8.1 


-.15 


-15.0 


-.27 


-19/5 


-735 


Queensland 


-6.1 


-.15 


-7.1^ 


-.16° ^ 


-12^ 


-.28 


South Australia 


7.8^ 


.16* 


13.0 


.25 


7.2 


.14 


Western Australia 


-3.4 


-.06 


-4.7 


-TU8 


-8.7 


- 1 «ia 


^ Tasmania 


-35.5 


-.45 


-37.0 


-.45 


-33.7 


-.41 


Multiple R 




.70 




.73 




• 73 


X Variance 




50 




53 




54 


Note: These data have been 


based on 


a weighted sample of 


130 schools 


which would be 


equivalent to 


a simple 


random sample of 94 


schools. 


Coefficients significant at the 


five per cent level have been 


under 1 ined . 



Designates a coefficient significant at the 10 per cent level which would have shown as significant at the 
five per cent level had a correction f^r the effect of weighting not been applied. 
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Table 4.7 



Regression Analyses of Retention Rate to Year 1 1 against Social Characteristics, School System, and 
Mean Achievement at Age 13 



Independent variables 
Socioeconomic status 
Non'English background 
School location 
System: Tech. 

Qld 

SA 

V/A 

Tas. 
Word knowledge 

Multiple R 
% Variance 



1983 

Metric Standard, 
coeflicient coefficient 

2.5 .17 

4.3 ^ .28. 

0.4 ' .3 
-5.8 -,ll 
-6.7 -.16 

7.7 .16« 
-4.2 -.08 
-35.6 -.46 

0.7 .09 

.71 
50 



Dependent variables 



Retention rate to Year 1 1 
1982 

Metric Standard, 

coefllcient coefficient 

3.7 .24 

2.4 .15* 

-.3 -.02 

-14.6 -.26 

-7.2 -.16« 

12.9 .25 

-4.9 -.09 

-37.1 -.45 

0.1 .01 

.73 
54 



1981 

Metric Standard, 

coefllcient coofficient 

3.7 .24 

1.8 ,12 
2.4 .16 

-17.4 -.31 

-12.7 -.29 

7.1 .14 

-9.6 -.17 

-33.9 -.42 

,6 .08 

.73 
54 



Word knowledge test 

Metric Standard, 

^.oefilcient coefficient 

.49 .26 

-.24 -.13 

.15 .08 

^3.2 -.46 

.7 ,14 

.2 .03 

1.2 .17 

.2 .02 



Note: These data have been based on a v^cightcd sample of 130 schools which ssould be equis ale nt luu Simple jandum sample ul 94 Awh\^i> 
Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been prmted in bold typeface. 

t Designates a coefficient significant at the 10 per cent level which v^ould htve shown as itgnifivant at the five per vcnl level had a vuncv,uun 
for the effisct of weighting not been applied. 
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retention rates to Year 11 after allowance was made for the pffect of other variables in 
the analyses. There was an association between socioeconomic leyel and the average 
word knowledge test score but this was not transmitted to the retention rates involved. 
There were also some state differences in word knowledge test scores which were not 
transmitted to effects on retention rates to Year 11. In brief, inclusion of this measure 
of average achievement in the analysis added almost nothing to an understanding of 
factors associated with retention to Year 11. A similar result was found when 
mathematics test scores were included instead of word knowledge test scores. 

The Regression Analyses: An Interpretation 

The results of the regression analyses of retention rates to Year 11 suggested that those 
retention rates were associated both with the social characteristics of school intake 
populatioas and with the system in which the school was located. In terms of the intake 
population, it was found that schools serving student groups of higher socioeconomic 
Ijackground had higher retention rates to Year 11. Such a result was not surprising, in 
that it was consistent with other educational research reviewed in Chapter 1. The 
association between socioeconomic background and retentivity has usually been 
interpreted as occurring either as a result of differences in the financial support 
available to students, or differences in the educational resources provided, or differences 
in the educational aspirations generated at home. In the present study of school 
retention rates and socioeconomic level, it was noted that the strength of the association 
tended to decUne between 1982 and 1983. Such a result could arise from more students 
of lower socioeconomic backgrounds remaining at school to Year 11 either in addition to, 
or possibly partly at the expense of students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. 
The difference in the size of the regression coefficients was small and not statistically 
significant but the tendency for a change in this direction seemed worth noting. 

For 1983 there was a moderate and statistically significant association between the 
percentage of students of a non-English-s()eaking background and retention rates to Year 
11. In 1982 the association was positive and significant at a level between the five and 
ten per cent criteria. In 1982 and 1981 the association was positive but not statistically- 
significant. The existence of such a relationship was supported by the observation of its 
presure across all three years studied. Since the analyses were conducted with the 
school as the unit of analysis, it does not necessarily follow from this that students of 
non-English-speaking background were more likely to remain at school to Year 11. 
However, such an interpretation would be consistent both with the result observed and 
with the results of research conducted at the student level (e.g. WiUlams et al., 1979). 
This view has often been elaborated in terms of a higher commitment to education on 
the part of those from migrant families of a non-English-speaking background (see 
Williams et al., 1980). 
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The effects of school location were noticeable only for 1981, for which year it 
appeared that retention rates to Year U were higher in schools within a more urban 
setting. As part of a study of Victorian high schools, fluctuations in the effect of 
location on retentivity were noted and it was postulated that this could have reflected 
variations in farming activity. 

Differences observed between systems as represented by the coefficients for the 
dummy variables remained after making statistical allowance for any effect of 
systematic differences in social characteristics. The magnitude of the net difference 
between each system and Victorian high schools is given in percentage points by the 
metric coefficients. Hence, for example in 1983 South Australian high schools had 
retention rates from Year 8 to Year 11 some 8 percentage points higher than Victorian 
high schools, other things equal. Similarly in 1983 Queensland schools had retention 
rates froni Year 8 to Year 11 some 7 percentage points lower than Victorian high 
schools. On the bdsis of these analyses, it could be inferred that the differences betv;een 
state systems discussed in Chapter 3 probably arose from factors other than differences 
in the social and demographic characteristics of the States. 

Any interpretation of net differences between state systems is somewhat 
tentative. Differences between Victorian high and technical schools could arise because 
of differences in the educational expectations of those enrolling in each type of school. 
The decline in the size of that difference could then reflect changing types of 
expectation among students, and/or changes in ^employment opportunities which might 
have had an impact on technical school students to a greater extent than high school 
students. As many students from technical schools had previously entered 
apprenticeships, the decline in the availability of apprenticeships over recent years could 
have influenced retention rates in those schools to a greater extent than in high schools. 

The enduring differences between retention rates to Year U in Victorian high 
schools and those in other States could not be attributed so readily to different 
expectations of students. Those differences could have arisen because of differences in 
employment opportunities for young people, or because of differences in the nature of 
the programs provided, or a combination of these factors. Given that the net differences 
did not mirror patterns of youth unemployment between States, it seems possible that 
school programs could have played some role in explaining these differences, 

Retentivity to Year 12 

Two measures of tentivity to Year 12 were used in an examination of factors related 
to differences between schools at that level. The first was the retention rate from Year 
8 to Year 12, This was used as a measure of retentivity in 1983 and 1982, and provided 
an indicator of the apparent holding power from near the first year of secondary school 
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to the final year. The second was the retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12, which 
provided a measure of the propensity of schools to retain students from the last of the 
compulsory years through the post-compulsory years. This was used as a measure of 
retentivity over the three years from 1981 to 1983. The first of these two measures had 
the advantage of the cohort size beincr taken from the first or second year of secondary 
school before any losses from early school leaving had occurred. The second of the 
measures had the advantage of being specifically focused on the period of concern to the 
study, of being less affected by noise resulting from transfers and other factors, and of 
being able to be calculated for a longer period of time from the data available. In a 
section below, comment has been made about the small differences which resulted from 
the U3e of the two sets of measures. 

In presenting the results of the analyses of associations between social factors and 
the measures of retentivity, a little less detail has been provided than for retention rates 
to Year 11. Two mam sets of results have been presented in Tables 4.8 and 4.9. These 
are the correlation coefficients between relevant variables and the results of a series of 
regression analyses. 

The data for analyses of retention rates to Year 12 have been based on a smaller 
sample than were the data for the Year 11 analyses. In the Year 12 analyses there wei 
no data from Victorian technical schools and none available for Tasmania. The analyses 
were therefore based on 96 schools drawn from four education systems: Victorian high 
schools, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. As with Year 11, data were 
weighted to reflect differences in government school populations between state 
systems. The result of weighting was to reduce the effect sample size from 96 to 81 
schools. 

Correlations between Variables 

Correlation coefficients between several indicators of the social composition of the 
school population, and the retention rates to Year 12 which were described above, have 
been recorded in Table 4.8. It can be noted that retention rates from Year 10 to Year 12 
correlated highly with retention rates from Year 8 to Year 12 (r - 0.96 for 1983 and r - 
0.95 for 1982). It can also be seen that the correlation coefficients betwe,en the 
corresponding retention rates for successive cohorts were around 0.86 to 0.89. In brief, 
there was some fluctuation in the retention rates to Year 12 similar to that for retention 
rates to Year 11. 

From the data m Table 4.8, it can be seen that there was a positive correlation 
between average socioeconomic status and retention rates to Year 12, but this was a 
little less strong in 1383 than in 1982 or 1981, As for the Year 11 analysis, this 
association paralleled that between retention rate measures and average achievement at 
age 13 years. In such a situation, the correlation coefficients do not enable any 
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T«blc 4.9 Regression Analyses of Retention Rates to Year 12 against Social Characteristics and School System 
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inferences to bo tirrtwri regarding wUich factor is the mnit) chusc of t^ r observed 
association. The raw association hetwofn the percentage of students of 
non-English-speaking background and retention to Year 12 was pt>sitive and of moderate 
size but not stfllisticall> significant at the five per cent level. This association was 
weaker than had been the ca^e at Year 11, partlv because there were smaller differences 
between States at Year 12 level wliicli might have been linked to differences in the 
ctlinic bacKground of the school population. There was d small positive association 
betwo'sn the urban nature of the school location and retention. Average scores on the 
attitude scaie were not associated witti retention rates, but thu^e on the word knowledge 
and mathematics tests were associated with this measure. Because some of the 
independent variables were themselves interrelated, a more appropriate form of analvsis 
was rriultiple regression analysis. 

The Regression Analyses 

The major set of analyses reported in Tabi* 4.9 involved regression of five retenti ity 
measures against indicators of social characteristics of the school population, the school 
system in which the school was located, and mean word knowledge test scores at age 13 
years. In addition, summary data has been shown to indicate the effect of excluding the 
school means on tne achievement test, and the dummv variables representing the school 
system. 

Excluding word knowledge test scores had little effect on the percentage of 
variance in retention rates to Year 12 which could be explained. As can be seen from 
Table 4.9, mean scores on the word knowledge test were associated with retention rates 
to Year 12 in 1982 but the coefficient was not statistically significant. Its exclusion 
fronn the analyses would have resulted in a smell decrease m the mag^nitude of the 
coefficients associated with «he proportion of students of a non-English-speaking 
background. 

Excluding both word knowledge test scores and the dumm> variables represer.ting 
school system had some effect on the percentage of variance m retention rates which 
could be explained. For this reason it was important to ba^e inferences about the 
relations between social characteristics of schools and retention rates after statistically 
controlling for the effect of the system in which the school was located. 

Socioeconomic status . The data in Table 4.9 confirmed the proposition suggested 
as a result of the review of literature in Chapter 1. Other things equal, there was a 
consistent positive association between the average socioeconomic level of a school's 
population and the retention rates from Year 8 to Year 12, or from Year 10 to Year 12. 
Connpared with the lata reported in Tabi^. 4.7 for retention rates to Year 11, this 
association appeared stronger than at ^ ear 11. There wac> no strong evidence in the data 
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for Year 12 retention of a shift in the strength of the association with average 
socioeconomic level between 1982 and 1983. These data do not allow any unravelling of 
the extent to whtch i>uch an association might have arisen from different expectations of 
students, different levels of parental encouragement, or differences in the capacity of 
families to support further study. In subsequent chat.,- rs these issues will be addressed 
using data gathered from students. 

Ethnic composition . Other things equal, there was a positive association between 
the proportion of students of non-English-speakmg background entering a scnool and the 
retention rates from Year 10 to Year 12. The same relationship held for retention rates 
from Year 8 to Year 12. Even though the coefficients just failed to reach statistical 
significance m 1982 and 1981 the values were moderate and consistent in direction and 
magr.'tude. It also appeared that the strength of this association had increased a little in 
1983 Cx^mpared to 1981 (though the difference between the coefficients was not 
statistically significant). Even though this result was not in accord with many commonly 
held beliefs it was consistent ^niih the results of other research reviewed in Chapter 1. 

Location . The location of a school as classified on an urban to rural scale did not 
appear to be systematically associated with retention rates to Year 12 after statistically 
controlling for other factors associated with differences in location (e.g. socioeconomic 
status and ethnic composition). Only for retention from Year 8 to Year 12 in 1982 was 
there any appreciable association, which may have reflected some early school leaving 
from that cohort in rural locations. This result was consistent with the findings of many 
Australia- wide studies, though it has appeared that location effects could be present in 
some States rather than others. 

System differences . The metric coefficients associated with the dummy variables 
for syv«5tem indicate the net difference betv/een the retention rate for that system and 
the retention rate for Victorian high schools. Though very few of these coefficients 
were stat»sticall> significant it did appear that Queensland secondary school^ had higher 
retention rates to Year 12 than Victorian high schools. Moreover, this ,^ffect was 
greater for retenhon from Year 8 to Year 12 than for retention from Year 10 to Year 
12. That could partly reflect a high,3r loss from the lower years of Victorian high schools 
possibly associated with transfers to the non-government sector, and partly the net 
iiiigration to Queensland frorr. other States which would have a cumulative effect of the 
five years in secondary scl x>l for each cohort. 

Measures of>etentivitj/ . In these analyses, two measures of retentivity to Year 12 
were used. The firsi was the retention rate from Year 8 to Year 12 and the second was 
tht retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12. ft was considered that each had advantages 
and disadvantages as a measure of retentivity. In practice, the data in Table 4.9 
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suggested few differences in the patterns of relationships which emerg^ij from use of 
each of the measures. 



As part of the 1983 survey of schools and students, one section of the school 
questionnaire asked about the subjects offered at Years U and 12, the weekly time 
allocation to each subject, and the number of students enrolled m each subject. These 
data enabled a collated representation of the school curriculum at Year 11 and Year 12. 
The procedures adopted were not appropriate for the secondary colleges of the 
Australian Capital Territory and Tasmania and so the derived statistics apply only to 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. Subsequently comment will 
not be made regarding the curriculum in systems operating senior colleges. In the four 
systems from which it was appropriate to derive comparable curriculum statisti<*s, the 
target sample of schools was 121. For 115 of those schools (that is, 95 p^r cent) 
sufficient data were provided to enable curriculum statistics to be calculated. Some of 
these schools did not offer subjects at Year 12 so that the curriculum statistics at that 
year level were based on 105 schools (or 87 per cent of the target sample). 

Each subject listed at each of the year levels was classified as representing one of 
ten categories* 

1 English or English as a Second Language 

2 Literature and Languages (including Journalism) 

3 Mathematics (including Computer Studies) 

4 Sciences (including Biology, Chemistry, Physics) 

5 Arts (including Art, Craft, Music, Media, Drama) 

6 Business and Commerce (including Accountancy, Business Mathematics, Secretarial 
Studies, Typing) 

7 Technical Studies (including Graphics) 

8 Social Sciences (including Social Studies, Economics, Politics, Legal Studies, 
Human Development and Society, Geography, History, Psychology) 

9 Physical Education, Outdoor Education, Driver Education, and Health Education 

10 Work Experience, Community Service, Social Development, and Career Education. 

For each school the number of subjects offered in each category was computed, and the 
average enrolment per subject was calculated for each category together with the 
average weekly time allocation per subject. Subjects recorded as correspondence, or 
taken at a Saturday morning class, were not included in the calculations so that the 
curriculum statistics probably slightly underestimate the range of studies available in the 
language area (category 2) and, because of the way music was provided, in the arts area 
(category 5). 



Schools in 1983; General Curriculum Patterns 
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Table A. 10 Curriculum Stfitistics for Year 12 in Secondary Schools 
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The tables containing statistics relating to the school curriculum were derived 
from samples in which each school was selected with a probability proportional to its 
size. This means that the samples represented schools as they served students rather 
than schools £er ^e. This is an important point for the interpretation of the results. For 
example, when the mean number of subjects at Year 11 has been cited as 23, this strictly 
.Tieans that the average student in Year 11 would be in a school which offered 23 
subjects. Because of the distribution of school size within each system, this does not 
imply that the mean number of subjects at Year 11 based on schools would be 23. In 
practice it would be expected to be lower than this. 

The Year 12 Curriculu m 

Statistics relating to the Year 12 curriculum have been recorded in Table 4.10 as the 
average number of subjects in each category, the average enrolments per subject, and 
the average weekly time allocation per subject. In addition, the percentage of schools 
offering at least one subject per category has been shown. Overall, for the five systems 
considered, an average of 19 subjects was offered at Year 12. It was universal, or almost 
universal, for schools to offer at least one subject from the categories designated as 
English, mathematics, sciences, and social sciences. Based on the mean number of 
subjects per category, it appeared that typically schools offered one English subject 
(though in some States alternative forms of English were mentioned), three mathematics 
subjects, three to four sciences, and four to five social sciences. Average enrolments 
per subject in these categories ranged from 54 in English, through 22 in mathematics and 
in the sciences, to 17 in the social sciences. An index of the participation by students in 
subject areas could be obtained by calculating a ratio of the average total enrolments in 
each subject area to the average enrolments in English, on the assumption that an 
English subject would be nearly universal for students at Year 12. On this basis, the 
participation ratio for mathematics would be 1.0, that for the sciences would be 1.1, and 
that for the social sciences would be 1.1. 

It was common for schools to offer at least one subject from the arts category (90 
per cent) and from the business and commerce field (86 per cent). In these categories, 
the mean numbers of subjects offered were 1.8 and 1.6 respectively, with average 
enrolments per subject of 10 and 13. The participation ratios as defined above were 0.26 
i'nd 0.3 indicating that subjects m these areas were less commonly studied than those 
mentioned in the paragraph above. 

Literature and language subjecti> were available in about three-quarters of the 
schools, technical subjects in just over two- thirds of schools, and the grouping classified 
with physical education in fewer than half the .schools. The mean number of subjects 
offered in these t' ♦^e categories weie 1.4, 1.3 and 0.5 respectively, with average 
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Table 4.11 Curriculum Statistics for Year 11 in Secondary Schools 
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Average 


no. subjects^ 


3.9(100) 


3.2(100) 


4.3(100) 


3.8(100) 


4.2(100) 




Average 


enro Iments 


32 


26 


23 


38 


37 




Average 


time allocation^ 


223 


233 


208 


205 


222 


D Arc s 


Average 


no. subjects^ 


2.6(96) 


2.2 (96) 


3.6(100) 


2.2(96) 


3.3(96) 




Average 


enrolments 


1 o 

lo 


16 


19 


23 


17 




Average 


time allocation^ 


218 


232 


186 


205 


213 


0 Business and 


Average 


no. subjects^ 


2.5(95 ) 


2.5 ( 100 ) 


2 .1 (82) 


2.3( 100) 


3.3(92) 


cocmer c ial 


Average 


enrolment^ 


11 


23 


17 


25 


18 




Average 


time allocation^ 


222 


230 


183 


207 


229 


7 Technical 


Average 


no. subjects^ 


2.6(88) 


0.9(62) 


7.5(100) 


2.5(96) 


2.6(92) 


( inc lud ing 


Average 


enrolments 


20 


16 


22 


20 


30 


graphics) 


Average 


time allocation" 


220 


216 


183 


207 


232 


8 Social <iripnr** 


Average 


no. subjects^ 




J . 1 V lUU ) 


0 1 ^ O 1 \ 


c i\f\ f\r\ \ 


e f\ / \ t\f\ \ 

5 .0(100; 




Average 


enro Iments 


28 


26 


32 


25 


30 




Average 


time allocation^ 


217 


226 


185 


206 


211 


9 Physical 


Average 


no. subjects^ 


0.9(65) 


0.9(77) 


1.4(82) 


1.1(85) 


1.0(77) 


education 


Average 


enro Iments 


42 


23 


44 


47 


52 




Average 


time allocation^ 


157 


222 


135 


200 


161 


10 Work experience 


Average 


no. subjects^ 


0.1(11) 


0.04(4) 


0.3(27) 


0.1(15) 


0.3(19) 


Commonwealth 


Average 


enrolments 


38 


36 


8 


75 


28 


Service 


Average 


time allocation^ 


157 


200 


177 


142 


125 


Average total subjects 






23 


21 


26 


22 


26 



WA 



1.2(100) 
75 
236 

1.8(77) 
13 

237 

4.2(100) 

27 
240 

4.5(100) 

31 
239 

2.0(96 

16 
239 

2.0(92) 

22 
238 

2.1(96) 

13 
242 

4.1(100) 

29 
238 

0.1(8) 
61 
110 

0.04(4) 

27 ^ 
240 

22 



The figures in brackets refer to the percentage 
i^PiY^tes per week. 
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of schools offering at least one subject in the category. 
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enrolments per subject of 9, 11 and 26. The participation ratios were accordingly low for 
these categories of subjects. 

Subjects involving the category designated as work experience, community 
involvement, or career education were not generally available at Year 12. Only six per 
cent of schools reported these as being available, and even there the average time 
allocation was rather less than that given to other subjects. 

The statistics recorded in Table 4.10 also showed some differences between 
systems. There were differences in the numbers of subjects available at Year 12 ranging 
from an average of^l6 in Victoria to 21 in Queensland and Western Australia. However 
there were differences between the systems in terms of the number of subjects students 
were required to stu^. In terms of subject categories there appeared to be some 
differences in emphasis.,^ More subjects in the categories of mathematics and science 
appeared to be taught in Western Australian schools than in Victorian schools (either high 
or technical schools). Conversely, Victorian high schools appeared to offer more subjects 
in the social sciences, though Victorian technical schools hau fewer subjects in this 
category than schools from other systems. Arts subjects appeared to be more widely 
offered in South Australia than elsewhere. Technical subjects were noticeably absent 
from the Year 12 curriculum of Victorian high schools compared to other systems, being 
offered by fewer than one-third of those schools. That such studies were universally 
offered by the technical schools in that State would probably not havp compensated, 
since at the time of the study only a minority of technical schools offered Year 1?. 

In addition to giving details of subjects taught at Year 12, schools were also invited 
to indicate whether an 'alternative course' was available. Interpreting the responses to 
this question was difficult, as what was meant by 'alternative' was not always clear (see 
Campbell and McMeniman, 1984). Just over one-third of the responding schools (34 per 
cent) indicated that an 'alternative' program v;as offered at Year 12, though there were 
differences between States. A little over two-thirds of South Australian schools 
indicated that these programs were available. It seemed that this could have referred to 
the availability of non^Public Examination Board subjects leading to the Secondary 
Schools Certificate. In the other systems, the figures were lower, with alternative 
programs at Year 12 being indicated by around one-quarter of Western Australian 
schools, and around one in six Victorian high schools and Queensland secondary schools. 
There were too few Victorian technical schools with Year 12 to make any generalization 
from the data. 

The Year 11 Curriculum 

Data describing Year 11 curriculum patterns have been recorded in Table 4.11. These 
data show that a few more subjects were available than at Year 12, with an average of 
23 subjects being available at Year 11. However, in some systems students were 



required to attempt more subjects at Year 11 than at Year 12 so this does not 
necessarily reflect a wider range of choice available to students, \gain there were 
difCerences between systems, with the average number of Year 11 subjects per school 
ranging from 21 in Victorian high schools to 26 in South Australian schools and Victorian 
technical sd^ools. 

Among the responding schools, it was universal or nearly universal to offer at least 
one subject ^oin the categories of English, mathematics, science, and social science. 
The means of the number of subjects offered in each of these categories were 1.2, 3.4, 
3.9 ancj^ 4.5, with corresponding average enrolments per subject of 94, 37, 32, and 28. 
Subjects in these categories appeared to receive similar weekly time allocations. ^ 

It was very common for schools to offer at least one subject at Year 11 from the 
arts (96 per cent), business and commerce (95 per cent), and tcxihnical studies (88 per 
cent), with typically an average of 2.5 or 2.6 subjects being offered in these areas. The 
average subject enrolment in the arts was 18, in business and commerce 22, and in 
technical studies 20. The weekly time allocations appeared to be similar to those for 
subjects in the first mentioned categories. 

Subjects from the categories languages and literature, and physical education were 
offered in a majoi^ty of schools (70 and 65 per cent respectively), but only an average of 
one such subject vme offered (1.4 for language and 0.9 for physical education). The 
average subject enrj/ment in the iLnguage area was low at 10 students, bat it was high 
(at 42) in the physical' education group of subjects. 

Only a minority (11 per cent) of schmJls offered any studies in the work experience 
or community service category at Year 11, though where this was offered the enrolment 
level was relatively high at 38. 

As for the Year 12 data described previously, there were some differences between 
States. Western Australian sciiOols offered more mathematics subjects than those in 
other States and Victorian high schools offered fewer science subjects. More arts 
subjects were offered in Victorian ttchnical schools and South Australian secondary 
schools than in the schools of other States. As would be expected, Victorian technical 
schools offered a wider range of technical subjects at this level than was generally the 
case in other systems, with Victorian high schools offering fewer of these subjects (only 
62 per cent offered any subjects in this area). On the other hand, Victorian technical 
schools offered fewer subjects In the social sciences. Work experience at Year *1 was 
present in a few schools in the Victorian technical system, in South Australia, and in 
Queensland. It was hardly reported at all in Victorian high schools or in Western 
Australia. 

Just over one-third of the schools with valid Year 11 data indicated that an 
alternative Year 11 was offered. This was most common in the responses from Western 
Australian schools (67 per cent said they did offer such a program), moderately common 
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in South Australia (42 per cent) and Queensland (32 per cent), and least common in 
Victoria (eight per cent of high schools, nine per cent of technical schools). These data 
probably point as much to the extent to which a program is specially designated as 
/alternative* as to the breadth of what was available. 

In Summary 

The information about school programs at Year 11 and Year 12 showed that more 
subjects were offered at Year 11 than Year 12 but it was noted that this would not 
necessarily imply a wider choice for students. At both year levels, at least one subject 
from the categories English, mathematics, science, and social science was universally, or 
nearly universally, available. At Year 11, compared to Year 12, there appeared to be a 
tendency to provide more subjects from the category designated as technical studies, and 
a little more on average from the business and commerce, and arts categories. That 
difference would correspi d to the notion that in Year 12, compared to Year 11, the 
curriculum generally assumes a more specialised academic orientation. 



Part of the concern of the survey of schools conducted in 1983 wq3 to find out the ways 
in which schools were responding to the increased propensity for young people to remain 



the schooPs curriculum or organization, differentiating between these two aspects at two 
levels - Years 11 and 12, and lip to Year 10. In the secbnd section, principals were asked 
to indicate any plans for curricular or organizational change at Year 11 or Year 12 in 
1984. Nearly all principals filled in one or both of these sections. The developments 
mentioned in these sections did not solely relate to responses to increased retentivity but 
also included initiatives implemented for other reasons. 

Victoria (38 schools) 



The most frequently mentioned organizational feature (by approximately one-third of the 
Victoria schools) was the use of a semester or unit system in Years 9 to 11. In one 
school, 75 units were available in Year 11. Four schools gave details of a 
vertically-grouped structure operating in Years 10 and 11, and in one school from Years 
8 .to 10. Such an arrangement typically involved the possibility of students from two or 
more adjacent year levels being grouped together for the teaching of a particular unit. 
Several schools had attempted to rationalize their resources in Year 12 by sharing 
classes with other local schools. The special curriculum features noted for Years 11 and 
12 mainly consisted of the various courses offered, such as Technical Year 12, the 



Schools in 1983: Special Features of Curriculum and Organization 



longer at school. The last page of the school questionnaire contained two open-ended 
sections. In the first section, principals were asked to describe any special features of 
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Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP), the Schools Year 12 and Tertiary Entrance 
Certificate course (STC) and a. special community-based program. Further evidence of a 
broadening of the curriculum at the senior level was the access to technical school 
subjects for high school students, and the comment from one technical school principal 
that his school aimed to provide a wide variety of subjects because the curriculum was 
no longer just geared to apprenticeship. Special curriculum features noted by principals 
in Years 7 to 10 tended to focus on Year 10, and included the development of *life skills* 
and job-related skills, community-based subjects, and remedial and extension programs. 
Future plans for curricular and organizational change at the senior school level centred 
almost exclusively on expansion of the curriculum, particularly at Year 12. Eight schools 
planned to introduce new subjects, seven scnools were to offer an alternative course, and 
five schools were to establish or extend co-operation with local high or technical schools 
to provide a broader range of options for students. 

Western Australia (25 schools) 

The emphasis in the Western Australian schools was on special features of curriculum 
rather than organization. The only organizational feature mentioned more than once was 
the operation of sub-schools either across the whole secondary school or in sections of 
it. Comments on the curriculum at Years 11 and 12 focused on the different types of 
courses available. Ten schools mentioned that they offered both Tertiary Admissions 
Examination subjects and schoohbased Certificate of Secondary Education subjects, and 
twelve schools offered additional alternative courses such as vocational business studies 
and transition courses. Special curricular features in the middle school mentioned by 
several school principals were transition subjects or courses, and enrichment and 
remedial courses. The comments on plans for future change revealed a concern to 
develop curricula for a wider range of senior students. 

We have continual changing and review of non-tertiary courses to meet the needs 

of students. ) 

We will be looking at more flexible, really Individualized arrangements for 
struggling Year lis and 12s (i.e. looking at our own rigid habits and expectations in 
this area). 

Thirteen schools were planning to introduce or expand Year 11 or Year 12 
alternative courses. It should be noted that the information provided by schools in the 
study does not take into account changes made since that time as a result of the report 
6n assessment in the upper secondary school (Western Australia, 1984). 

Queensland (28 schools) 

Few comments were made on organizational features at the senior level, but in the 
curriculum area ten schools mentioned that they offered school subjects that were not 
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linked to tertiary entrance, and five schools gave details of transition education 
programs. Three schools offered special programs throughout the secondary years - one 
in agriculture, another in outdoor education, and a third in personal development, 
including *life skills*, and areas of academic, sporting, and general interest. For Years 8 
to 10 there were two issues, the organizational issue of streaming and the curricular 
issue- of specialization, which drew many comments from principals. Sometimes 
streaming of classes operated at several year levels, sometimes at one only; in some 
schoo's streaming operated only in mathematics classes, in others across all classes. In 
other schools there was a stated policy to avoid streaming. In the same way, there were 
supporters for and against specialization in the middle school. 

Students take extra electives as a means of ensuring a delay of specialization, and 
a balance of practical, cultural, and academic subjects. 

We have eliminated the delay of specialization which was having a detrimental 
effect on career and employment prospects of Year 10 students. 

Several schools mentioned the provision of transition and remedial programs, and a range 
of extra-curricular activities for students in Years 8 to 10. Looking to the future, eleven 
schools planned to offer more subjects, particularly school-based ones, at Year 11, and 
four schools planned to introduce a transition course at that level. One school proposed 
a more general education for Years 8 to 10 which would have Uess emphasis on the 
discipline of the subject and be related more to student experiences and life roles*. 

South Australia (27 schools) 

Under the heading of special organizational features of Years 11 and 12, several schools 
noted the provision of a choice between full-year, semester, and term subjects. 
Curriculum features mentioned at the senior level included: a choice of matriculation 
and non-matriculation subjects in Year 12, sometimes extending to Year IT (nine 
schools); trade courses (four schools); transition courses (four schools)? alternative 
courses (four schools); business studies courses (three schools); and vocational awareness 
courses (three schools). The most frequently mentioned feature of the middle school (by 
one-quarter of the respondents) was the use of 'setting' in English, mathematics and 
science. Several schools mentioned the provision of extra care and attention for 
students with learning problems. The curriculum features mentioned for Years 8 to 10 
covered a wide range of individual subjects; in addition, several schools gave details of 
transition courses and social education programs. One school principal spoke of 
'affirmative action for girls and Aborigines' and another of the across-the-curriculum 
thrust in technology in which all subjects 'looked at the way advances m technology have 
affected the way people li-^'. Future plans for the senior levels in the South Australian 
schools included both organizational and curricular changes. The most frequently 
mentioned organizational changes were the introduction or expansion of the semester 
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system (ten schools), and more flexible timetat^ling to enable vertical grouping (ten 
schools) whidi in some cases extended to the w^61e schooL In the curriculum area, nine 
schools planned to increase and- (Jiversify their subject^ offering at the senior level, 
' par^cularly in nojv-mati^iculation subjects. Two schools planned to offer a transition 
^ * course, and a hi^er tvy[o had specific pluis to cater for the needs of girls. 

» Tasmania (Seven senior colleta^es) ' ; 

Special features mentioned by all the colleges were the mi^ed YearsUl and 12 classes^ 
and the range of subject offering^, commonly laboring between 70 and 100 High |chool 
Certificate level two and level three subjects^^ . Most college^ offered additional 
programs for community members or ^non-tertiary students, programs such a^ransition 
- ^ education, leisure, and community education. Two colleges worked on a thr^^iQodule 
time schedule, incorporating day, evening, and extended n^omingor mid-zone time slo4s. 
Future plans for the ^senior colleges centred on an increased and more appropriate 
.provision of subjects for lower ability s.^udents.' One college planned to provide three 
alternative courses rather than^^^he smorgasbord of subjects presently available^ 

' Australian Capital-Territory (SeVen senior coUegte) 

0 

The main corricular feature of the colleges was the provision of three tVpes^of courses - 
tertiary accredited, accredited (less academic), <^nd registered (hobby,* sports, and 
recreational).^ As in Tasmania, the range of offerings in the Aus^^alian Capital^Terjritory 
/colleg^ was large and diverse, with at least 50 academic and ^almost as many 
^rcojjeational courses. Several colleges fnentioned tl4t ^ curriculum development^ was 
school'-based, no subjects were compulsory, and a system^ of continuous assessment was 
used. W organizational^feature lis^d by all colleges was the operation of mixed Years 
11 and 12 classes for most subjects. Seteral colleges referred to the use of the semester 
' system', widhthe provision ^for part-time as weU as-full-time'^tudents. The future plans of 
four colleges included attempts to broaden the subject offerings for non-matriculation 
s'tudents. Several Qplleges mentioned that constant evaluation and revision of courses 
took place at both formal and'informal levels. / ^ . 

Curricular and Organizational Featurest A Summary ^ 

-Although^ equal space was allocated on the school questionnaire for descriptions of 
organizational and jburricular features, entries in ^he latter category were far more 
frequent than in the former. Some organizational featured were mentioned several times . 
in three or four States; for example, the use of the semester system, and the practice of 
vertical gMiup^. Streaming and setting for certain subjects in the junior and mfddle 
schools were listed as special organizational features in two States. There was greater 
agreement «across Stat^ in the curriculum feature selected for special comment by 
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school principals* jn all States and the Australian Capital Territory, repeated mention 
was made of the diverse range pf subje^ and courses available to^students in the 
post-compulsory years of schooling, particularly the transition and alternaftve^couses for 
those studefits who were not interested in a university education. There was less 
commonality in the special curriculum features listed for the junior and middle schools, 
although several schools in three States mentioned the provision of remedial and 
enrichment programs, ^d transition education subjects'and courses. 

The responses to the 'future plans' section of the questionnaire fell into\a similar 
pattern to the descriptions df present practice, with curricular change mOre frequently 
mentioned than organizational change. Some structural changes were listed a number of 
times within the one State: in South Australia, the introduction of a semestpr\system 
*and vertical grouping was 'mentioned by seyeral schools; and in Victoria, co-operation 
^within a cluster of local., schools to extend student options was^noted. The proposed 
changes to the curriculum for Years 11 and 12 were almost exclusively focused, as\were 
present practices, on a broadening of the subject offering^to make it more approwiate 
for those students who were not bound for an academic *tertiary education, i 
Approximately half the schools in the total sample^ spread quite evenly- across \the. 
States, stated an intentiori to offer new subjects, alternative courses or transition 
programs." " i 

\% ■ ^ ' • 

. < ' • 

A Concluding Comment » 
^ , *" 
• * ** » * 

* • 
There were three main sections to the analyses of retentivity and related issues at school 

level presented in this chapter^ The first section examined differences between -Schools 

in retention -rates, and resulted in the inference that part of the differences between 

schoojs in retentivity was attributable to the socioeconomic and ethnic background 

characteristics of the school population, and part was attributable to the school system 

and. State of which the school formed a part. At Year 11 level,- there appeared ^o be 

differences between school systems which were not solely attributabli to ttye social 

characteristics of fhe States. It was po^^lated that these differences in retentivity may 

have been due to differences in the type of curriculum available, or, re f erring 1)ack to 

Chapter 5, to the availability of ot{ier options for full jtime study. The posfeibility that 

factprs such as these might have been involved Was consistent with the observation that 

differences in retentivity to Year 12 between States were much smaller than differences 

in retentivity to Year 11, f ^ 

In the second main section of the chapter some general features of the curriculum 

at'Year 11 and Year 12 were sketched, using data from a 1983 survey of schools. Those 

luialyses were^ based on subject titles and provided little detail^bout the nature of what 

was actually taught. However, it was observed that there appeared to be gr,eater 

' Q 1th at Year 11 than^at Year 12. I , 
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Th^ third section consisted of a collection .of descriptions by School principals of 
organizational and curriculum developments in schools whicli were res[)onse^ to many 
educational issues of the JLflSOs* In these descriptions there could be ideas worth further T 
explora^^ by researchers, and innovations worthy of adaption % otfiiKschools, 
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CHAPTERS ■ . . , 

4^ . - 

* ' • PERSPECTIVE^ OF STUDENTS IN YEAR 10**^ . > 

Most young people In Australia remain at school until Year 10. Across alt school systems 
in 1983, some 95 per cent of ypung people remained at school until Year Even the 
government school systems, which have traditionally had lower retention rate^ ^an the 
non-government ^phool sj^stems, had an apparent retention i^ate from the beginning of 
secondary school Year 10 of over 90 peiycent. Hence, in<stu'dy^g the views of Year 
10 students iXgovernriT^nt schools, this chapter is concerned 'with a sample of almost the 
entire cohort which began in ^overnmen^sdhools. * , ^ 

The chapter begins with an exaffSnation of the.intentions of Year 10 students with 
' regvd to remaining at school, and observes that thoVe intentions sugges.t that the recent 
^ rise in School retention rates is not a temporary phenomenon. The chapter also^ considers 
the* reason given for plans of bo'th stjudents planning to leave school and of those plaiyiing 
to remai(i^at school. As a result of this, it not only notes the^dominance of pertWHal 
investment ^considerations in the plans of students int draws attention also to other 
factors* and the differences between groups of sludents according to personal 
characteristics and the nature pf their school systenj. > 

Results reported in this chapter have been based on a survey of Year 10 students in 
'five States and the Aqstralian CTapital Territory. Students were askM to give an 
indication of their irjj mediate educational int^tfcte, their reasons for staying at school 
or leaving, and their longer-term future plans. There was ai98 per cejit response rate^ 
from schools to the questionnaire. Relies were received from more than 8000 students 
^ in 159 schools, gi^ng just ov§f 50 stude|?ts per school. In general, where results fro^n 
more than one- State were involved, the results presented have been weighted so\hat 
eaclV" State has 'been represented in proportior\ to the number of stjidents in that 
gover/iment ^hool system. > ^ / 

«gtudent Intentions^Regarding Staying at School 

• Table 5.1 records information concerning students' intended stages of leaving school. 
Interpreta'tion of these data for prediction need to take into Recount {he possibility that 
intention may not translate into action, and that arourjd 17 per,cent of Year 10 students 
said that they were uncertain of when they wouldjleave schoo). 

I ^ Taking sirtiply the percentage. students who i^dhs^ted that they would leav6 
school after Year 12, some inferences can be dr'&wn. Across high Schools in Victoria, * 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, around half of t^iose in Year l(y 
indicated that they would* remain^^o the^end of Year ^12. In the Aiistralian Capital 
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Table 5.1 Percentage of Year 


10 Students 


Inaicating Various Tnteqded Stages 


* of Leaving School: 


1983 




- 










Stages 


of 


leaving » 






End of EncI of 




1 

end or 






I ear 


lu xear ii 




Year 


Not sure 


School system ^ 




■ ■> 








Australian Capital ^Territoty 


^ 13 


0 

4 




70 


16 


Victoria: 












High 


uf 


19 




51 


20 


Tech* ^ 


21 


33 




16 


^ . 29 


Queensland 


' 31 


► 3 ^ 




52 


9 S 


South Australia 


,9 


• 24 




49 • 


141 


Western Austr2(lla 


2& 


11 




47 


14 


Tasmania ^ 


50 


\ ^ 




25 


18 


Total (unweighted) 


22 


^ 14 




47 


. ' 17 


N = 8112 

• -* * 
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Territory. the corresponding figure was 70 per cent, and in Tasmania one quarter of the / 
students indicated this as Xhe'w intention. To place these figures in perspective, data 
: published by dommonwealth Department of Education and Youth Affairs for 19^2 
1 indicated that the apparent retention rates from T^e^r 10 to Year 12 were as follows: 
Australian Capital Territory (76 per>|jent), Queensland (^7 per cent). South Australia (38 
per cent),\v ester n Australia (34 per cent), and Tasmania (^2 per cent). Frofh our own 
•studies^ the figure for Victorian hi^ schools was 38 per cent (Ainjey et al., 1984). For 
1983, the progressior?" rates from Year 10 to Y^ar 12 based on -July enrolments were: 
Australian-Capital Territory (81 per cent), Queensland (42 per cent), South Australia (45^ 
per cent), Western Australhi (36 per ceni.), and Tasmania (26 per cent). For Victorian 
high schools the corresponding figure "was 44 per cent. ^ Hence it seemed probable that ' 
the increase in retention rate noted in 1983 was likely to be sustained or increased even 
. further. 

\ 

A • ' ^ ^ 

, Plans for Further Study 

Table 5.2 contains information about the plans for further study ^after leaving sclpool for 
. those students who intended to leave school after Year 12, 11, ^nd 10 respectively, and 
for those who were undecided. \^he data in this te^le were not weighted. ' 
/ In general, it can be ncjted'that over four-fifths of those >vho planned to stay at 

school to Year 12 planned further study o^v leaving school, and for mostt64 per cent of 
all students planning Year 12) that was planned as full-time study. For those planning to 
leave school at the end of Year 10, ju^trover half (55 per cent) planned some^fot^p of 
further stud^, either through an apprentfe^hip or in another TAFE course. In term^^. 




Table 5.2' Year 10, Studentst Plans for Further Study (percentages)a 
— jt- — ' : 



Time of leaving 



After Year 10 



After Year 11 After Year 12 



Undecided 



No further study 



^ further full-tim^ study:'. 
University 
College 

TAFE (non-apprentice) 
Other . / 
Not indicated 

Total further full-time study 





Al 


•* 


1 




' 3* 


15 


10 




6 


20^ 


20 



16 

30 
16. 
7 
9 
1 

64 



36 
9 

^ 6 

'9 
5 

' .2 
31 



Total 

16 
9 
9 

^ - 7 
^ 1 

' 42 



Further part-time studyi 
University 
College 

T^E (non-apprentice) ^ 
« Apprentice 
Other 
•Not indicated • 


5, 
29 ^ 
' 1* 

. -I 


32 


* 5 
3 
3 

f 7 

' . 2 

u 


^ 9 

1 

4 
25 
1 


3 
♦ 

2 
4 

is 

2 


Total further' part-time study 


35 


V 39 


20 


33 


. 29' 


Other responses indicating 
further study 








i 




Number of valid cases | . 


" 1666 


106l3 


3680 


1337 ^ ' 


7746 


Missing cases ^ destinati\m 
Missing cases - time of leaving 

• > - - L-ci 


92 ^ 


41 


70 


■ 64 


267 
99 



/ Note ; Apprentices have been entered as pdi-t-time study regardless of whether the student indicated that it was 
' ' \ full-timer or part-time. ' , 

Th^se^ata were not weighted* ' ^ \ 
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; 'Table 5.3 Year lo Studentsc Reasons for Planning to Leave School after Year 10 



Mean '•rating" 



Mean rating*" 



Sex 



^Systems 



TotaX 


X Males 


Fema 1 e% 


F 

value^ 


Higfi . 
retetic ion y 


Low 

retention 


F 

va 1 uc^ 


.2.63 
3.71 

2,83 ; 

*'3,35 


2.74 
3.71 
.3.33 
3.40 ^ 


2.47 
3.70 
2.10 
3.28 


16.9 

0 .U 

422.2 
JBso 


2.87 

J. 03 

2.97 
3.35 


• 2.51 

J.^/ J 

2.76 

IOC • 

J. 


26.6 

A 7 

9.1 

ii« U 


2,4(\ 
2,15 


2.43 
2.14 


9 t fi 

2.35 
2.16 


2.1 
0.2 

( 


^ . J / 

2.57 . 
2.25 


, 2.31 \' 
2.09 


8.5 
18.3 
. 7.8 

* 


2.86 


2.93 


2.77 


». ' 9C9\ 


2.85 


. / 
; '2. 86* 


o'.o^ 


2.08 . 


2.05 
* 


2.13 


2.2 


.2.i)8 ^ 


2.08 


0.0 


3.07 

/ 


3.17 


2.94 1 


«16.1f 


2.97 


3.12 


6.7 ^ 


1.48 
• 

1.49 


1.2.7 
1.56 


r • * 

1.48 
1-.40 


12.1 


- 1.44 " 
1.55 


t 

1.49 
*.1.47 ■ 


* 1.2 
3.1 • 


1.41 


• r.45 ' • 


,1.35 


^ • 6.2 


Cl^37 




1.8/ 



Job market J ' ^ , 

I will haVjp a job to go-to ^ 
I hope £o get a job 
, I intend* to start an apprent iceshy> 
'*! want to earn my own money 

Sttris faction with school • 

School ^ork ^is not interesting ^ 

I do nor- eh joy school 

I am not;* doing well enough at school) 

.Utility "' : 

I will have enough education for 

what I« want to do , 
1 could not do subjects that would 
be useful to me 



I think it ijj better to get into ^ 
the job market early 

r . Advice . ^ 
My f»arenls dp not want me to stay ' 

flit *school ^ 
My teachers do not think V should 
stay a^ school 
" ^^Most of my friends plan' to leave 
school early ' 

^ ■ ■ ^ ' - - ~ , ■ ■ . * 

Note ; Data> have been weight|d to reflect the'sike of the gov^ernment school population m each»State. 

* Mean rating on a^ scale from 1 « not aC[ all' important to 4 « very important. 
* Values uQ^'erlipcfd indicate a difference significant (after allowing for a design, effect factor of 3.5) at 

' .^"he fivdiper cent level. 

^ ' ' If]-^ . ' • . 
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intentions for fupther aludy, those students planning % leave school at^the end of Year 
11 were similar to thoi^who planned to leave at the end of YeAr 10. Those -who were 
unsure of the stage at which they would leave school were just* a little more inclined to 
further full-time study than those who planned to leave school at the end of Year 10. 

CJf all the students surveyed, about "70 per cent said that they planned some further 
study after leaving school. \ 

^ Reasons for Planning to Leave School at^the-End of Year 10 



'Table 5.3 contains information related to reasons given by Year 10 students for planning 
to leave ^school before Year 12, which, for ease of interpretation, have been loosely 
grouped into four categories: reasons related to the job market, to satisfaction with 
school, to the perceived usefulness of education, and to advice from other people. The 
figures recorded are mean ratings on af scale from 1 = »not at all important' to 4 = 'very 
important', ,The first column of the tible^gives. the m^an rating for all students for each 
item. As a cluster, the items concerned with the job market, were rated as the most 
^ Important^ t& students .as a whole. ('I want to earn my own money', 'I hope to get a job'), 
and the influencc/Of significant Others ms rated as least important ('my teachers do not 
think I should stay at school'). In addition, students were asked to indicate what Was the 
most important reason for leaving school. Of those who indicated online reason, the 
most predominantly favoured responses ,were: 

^ ^ I hope'to get a job (24 per cent); * ^ , , ^ 

I Want to earn my own money (23 per cent); ' , ' 

x 

I intend to start an apprenticeship (22 per cent). . ^ . ^ 

In other words, fof those planning to leave school nearly, the desire to enter the 
workforce seemed to be a stronger motivating factor thap school-related reasons. 

Sex Differences - 
— — — ■ J — V 

The second and third columns in Tables 5.3" show' the mean importance ratings regarding 
^reasons for leaving' school given byi male and femal'e students planning to leave school. 
.There were many items to which male and female students responded in a significantly 
different way, and in several items the difference was substantial. Cotrrmept^as been 
made only on items where the differenc^^ means was 0.2 points or^greater. As would^ 
have been expected because of greater male involvement in apprenticeship schemes, the 
availability or non-availability of an apprenticeship was more important to males than to 
fem/iles. Among the leavers, having* a job and getting into the job fnarket early were 
rated more highly by males than by females as reasons for leaving school at the end of 
Year 10. ^ , 
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table 5.4 Y^ar 10 Students: Reasons for Plaaning to Stay at Schoojl after Year 10 ^ 



Meat/ rating^ 



Sex 



Mean rating 



Systems 



Total 


Males 


Females 


' F 
value^ 


High ^ 
retention 


retdTftio>^ 


F 

value^ 


2.42 


2. 36 


2.48^ 


1 J . U 


2. SI 

» 


2 27 


62.8 


2.10 


2.21 


2.00 


49.2 


2.18 


1.96 


54TT 


2.19 


2il3 


\ 2.25 , 


20.4 


^ 2.22 


2.15 


3.5, 














J\ 


^.50 


2.39 


2.61 


93.0 


2.48 


2.53 ' 


3.9 


2.44 


2.31 


2.56 


113.4 


2.40 


2.49 


12.8 


3.21 


J. 1 J 


3.29, 


o3 . 7 




1 1 A 


p 1 J . 0 


3.48 


3.38 


3.57 


73.1 » 


^.49 


3.46 


1.5 


3.49 


3.44. 


3.54 


27.8 ^ 


3.49 


3.48 


• 0.4 


3.30 


3.28 


3.31 


1.5 


3.39 
% 


3.13 


119.2 


2.59 


2.58 


2.60 


0.7 


2.59 


2.59 


0.0 


2.03 


2.00 


2.06 


> 

* 5.2 


^ 2.05 


2.00 


3.8 


1.43 


1.41 


1.44 


3:1 . 


1.42 


1.45 


.2.0 



Uob market ' 

I cannot find a job {. 

•I cannot get an apprenticeship | 

I have no other plaas ^ 

Satisfaction with school 

I find school work interesting 

I am enjoying school 

I am d^ing veil in my school work 

Utilitfy 

I need to complete Year 11 or 12 

for my future career 
I can do subjects that are useful 

to me 

Another year at school could help 
me .to get a job 

Advice j 
My parents want me to stay ajt school 
My 'teachers think I should stay 
, at schoo\ 

My friends decided to st«ty at school 



Note : ^ .Data have been weighted to reflect the 5'i2e|Of the government school 'population in each State. 
^ Includes ^tudents who were undecided about leaving or staying. 



Wean rating on a scale from 1 ■ not at all important to 4 ■ very important.. 
Values underlined indicate t^ifference significant (after allowing for a design effect factor of 
the five •per cent level.* ^ . , * 
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System Differences 

As w^s noted in Chapter 3, two different patterns of retention could be identifiejl when 
looking across state systems. The Australian ' Capital Territory, Victoria, and ''SouUr 
Austrflia had higher retention rates to Year 1a than Tasmania, Queensland, and Western 
AustraUa. Table 5.3 shows the differences in mean\atings of Year 10 students^ reasons 
for leaving school ih theAstate systems with high an^ low retention rateX. As was the 
case in the section* above, comment has been restricted to those items where the 
difference in means was largest. 

^ Annong those jplanning to leave school at the end^f Year 10, students from high" 
retention systems gave higher mean ratings than students from low retention systems to 
two items: reasons concerned yith having a job, and a lack of enjoyment irt school. An 
interpretation of these findings could.be that, in States where the accepted thing to do 



was^to stay dh at school to Year 11, students would need strong and definite reasons tov 
in^[)el them to leave: reasons *^such as a strong emotion (disliking sq6ooI) or the 
availability of a definite alternative (havinga job to go to). i 



Reasons for Staying at School Beyond year 10 

Students who planned to remain at school to the end of Year 11 or Year 12 indicated the 
importance of a series of reasons for thefr decision t<5 remain at school. 

V yTable 5.4 contains information related to reasons for staying at school given by 
students who planned to remain at school to Year 11 or Year 12, or who were uncertain. 
The same format has been used as for Table 5.3. In Table 5.4, it is the cluster of items 
concerned with utility (for example, 1 need to complete Year 11 or 12 for my future 
career*) that were the most highly rated as reasons for staying at school. The least 
highly rated reasons concerned the influence of teachers and friends. In terms of the 
reasons indicated by students as the most important reason for remaining at ichool, one 
statement stood out from the rest. Sixty-two p6r cent of students indicated thafl need 
to coipplete Year 11 or 12 for my future career' was the most important reason for 
staying at school. The next most favoured reason was 'Another year of school could help 
me to get a job* (13 per cent of students) followed by *I can do subjects that are useful to 
me' and 1 cannot find a job*, each of which was supported by only five per cent of 
students. * 

A comparison of the factors which were designated as important by those planning 
to leave school with factors designated as important by those who planned to remain at 
school suggested that the latter group placed greater importance on utility, satisfaction, 
and parental adviCe while the former group rated more highly reasons connected with the 
job market. j 



Sex Differences • / 

There were many items amon^ reasons for staying at' school to which male and female 
students responded in significantly different ways. The second an^ thtr<J columns of 
Table 5.4 show the mean ratings given by males and females respectively to reasons for 
staying at school. Comjient has been restricted to items where the difference between 
the mean ratings was largest. ' 

Among the students who planned to stay on at school there were differences in the 
responses of males and females in three of the four categories: job market, satisfaction 
* wjth, School, and utility. In responding to seven'' of the items ir^hese categories* the 
general tendency was for female students to give a higher rating to the items than male 
students. The particular influences on female retention were the lack of alternatives to 
^school (no job, no other plans)i a sense of satisfaction and achievement in School (finding 
school work interesting and enjoyable, and doing well), and career requirements (needing 
a Year 11 or 12 qualification, and doing useful sd^jects). The effect size for the effect 
of sex of student was greatest for 'enjoying schooV and 'finding school work interesting\ 
This result suggests that school factors may be more important influences on the 
f decision^ of female^ students to remain at ^chool than for males. This interpretation 
would be consistent with results obtained in a study of Vicforian government high schools 
(Ainley et al., 1984). 

In making the observation above, it is also important to note the existence of two 
kinds of influence on returning to school which differed between males and females, one 
incorporating the student's level of satisfaction with school, and the other concerned 
with factors external to school. This suggests the possibility that the higher ratings 
might have been m^d^by two different groups of female students. One might speculate 
that some females, to a greater extent than males, consider that they are forcecj to stay 
at school because of a lack of other options, while other females, to a gi eater extent 
than males, exhibit a high^otivation to stay at school, linked with the quality of the 
school experience. There, was in the data support for*.this proposition. There was almost 
no cprrelation between tlje ratings given to 'I can't find a job' and either 'I enjoy school' (r 
- 0.01) or 'school work is interesting* (r - 0.02). The correlation between 'no other plans* 
arki these reasons was small (0.11, 0.14), but betwe^ the two school factors the 
correlation was strong (r - 0.59). Therefore the ^oup of femafe students who gave 
strong ratings to cut-of-school factors as reasons for returning to school may w^U need 
particular attention. ^ 

The higher rating given by females, compared to that given by males, to 'I need to 
complete Year 11 or 12 for my future career' /Sould possibly reflect a shift in social 
attitudes which was discussed in Chapter 3. That^response could suggest that in 1983 
* * young females held higher educational and career aspirations than young males. 
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System Diffe r ences 

Chapter 3 contained an ^^tensive discussion of patterns of jetention* among the 
government school systems considered in this study. As a brief summary of the patterns 
ol)served it coulcf be noted that three of the systCins (the Australian Capital Territory, 
Victoria, and SouMi Xustraha) had relatively higher retention rates to Year 11 and three 
had r<§latively lower retention grates to Yonr 11 (Queensland, Western Australia ond 
Tasmania). 

There were three itCiUS that elicited rather liigTier ratings from students staying on 
at school in high retention .systems than from stihTents staying on in jow retention 
systems. The items concerned the unavailability of jobs or apprenticeships, and the 
desirability of further years at school for getting a job. These trends seem to indicate 
thai, in a high retention environment, Students maintain a belief in the max.^^ that more 
schoohng means a ^better chance of employment and a better job. As previously 
mentioned (see Chapter 4), the States with a high retention rate to Year 11 tended to l:>e 
those which offered more diverse curricula at that year level, so it is probable that 
students who w6re unable to find places in the workforce would be more likely to/lecide 
on further schooling when a greater range of curricula options was available to them. In 
addition tcTthese three items the item, 'doing well'in my school work', was a little more 
highly rated in the liigh than the low retention systems. 

Planned Stage of Leaving School / 

Students who responded to question^ about the relative importance of various reasons for 
returning to school included students who planned to leave at the end of Year 11, 
students who intended to complete Year 12, and student^ who were undecided about 
when they would leave school. There was some ambiguity as to whether 'undecided* 
referred to indecision between Year 11 and Year 12, or uncertainty about continuing 
beyond Year 10. This ambiguity needs to be taken into account when examining the 
responses of that group of students. 

Table 5.5 contains the mean ratings given to various reasons for staying at school 
by the groups of students describecj above. For several of the reasons listed, there were 
significant differences in ratings given by the three groups. First, to the three job 
markpt reasons those who were undecided gave highci importance ratings than those who 
planned to complete ^ear 12, and slightly higher ratings than those who planned to leave 

y 

school at the end of Year 11. This result would appear to suggest that for some students 
who were uncertain about continuing at Sdiool, employment prospects were of some 
importance, and were of greater importance than to those who planned to complete their 
secondary schooling. 

Secondly, students who planned to completejf ear 12 rated satisfaction wit6 school 
factors more highly than those who planned to leave at the end of Year 11, ana a little 
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5.5 Year 10 Student^ who Plan to Stay at School beyond Year 10: Reasjons for Staying at School 



Mean i^ating 



J. •/ 


End of 


End of 








Year 11 


Year 12 


Undecided 


F value 


Jbb market '* 










I cannot find a job 

I cannot get an apprenticeship 

I have no ofher plans 


2.7.3 
2.46 
2.27 


2.12 
1.80 
2^.09 


2.90 
2.57 
2.41 


316.4 
337.4 
47.2 


Satisfaction with school 










^ find school work interesting 
l>ttm enjo^ng school 
I am doing well in my school work 


2.2A 
2.16 
3.08 


2.65 
2.58 * 
3.25 


2.33 
2.30 
^ 3.21 


124.3 • 
111.1 . 
23.4 


Utility V 










i. iiccu cu compiece Year ii or tor my future career 

I can do subjects that are useful to me 

Another year at school could bclp me to get a job 


3.21 
3.A1 
3.52 


3.78 
3.57 
3.10 


2.93 
. 3.34 
3.34 


597.8 
61.7 
62.0 


Advice _ 










My parents want me to stay at school 

My t;eachers think I should stay at school 

Ky ftiends decided to stay at school 


2.56 
^1.97 


2.63 
2.10 
1.41 


2.52 
1.92 
1.47^ 


8.7 
21.1 
3.4 


Note: Data have been weigl\ted to reflect the size of 


the government school 


population in 


each State. 





V Values underlined indicate a difference significant (after alllowing for a design effect factor of 3.5) at 
the five per cent level. 
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more highly than those who were undecided. Doing well at school wifs almost as 
important to the undecided grSup as to those who planned Xo complete Year 12. It 
appeared that even though the undecided ^roup gave similar/ratings to job market 
factors as the Year 11 leavers, they rated satisfaction with school considerations mor^ 
highly than the^Year 11 leavers. 

Thirdly, differences In ratings given to utility factors as reasons f^^staying at 
school depended on the particular statement under consideration. The requirements of a 
planned future career were rated more highly by fhose planning to complete secondary 
education than by the other groups. By contrast, the more general utility statement 
'another year ^t school could help me get a job' was ranted mord highly by students 
planning to leave school at the end^of Year 11 than by those pumning a complete 
secondary education. Those who^were undecided gave a mean ratiqg which wias mid-way 
between the two groups. Being able to do useful subjects was more important to the 
students planning to study at Year 12 than either of the other two groups. 

Fourthly, there was a small difference between those planning Year 12 completion 
and other students in the importance of teachers' views. The Intending Year 12 students 
noted this as more important than did the other students. 

The discussion above of the relative values of the importance ratings given to 
various reasons by each of the groups considering a return to school tends to obscure 
what was common to the groups, and which reasons were given the hi^est importance 
ratings by the three groups. For each of yie groups the four reasons given the highest 
importance ratings were the three items listed under the heading 'utility' - and which 
referred to career requirement!, useful subjects, and improved job prospects - together 
with the school satisfaction item, doing well at school. The two highest rated items for 
those planning to complete Year 12 were those referring to 'career reqlUrements' and 
'useful subjects'. For the students planning to leave after Year 11, and 'for those who 
were undecided, the two reasons with the highest importance ratings referred to 
'improved jobl^rospects' and 'useful subjects*. 

Net Effects of Student and System Characteristics ^ 

^ The sections above have considered the ratir^ given to various reasons for remaining at 
school and the differences in ratings given by males and females, students from high and 
low r*"* tion systems, and between students planning to complete different levels of 
schoc^ng. The present section examines differences in ratings given according to these 
factors, together with other characters ttcs such a^ socioeconomic background, 
peVceived ability, and ethnic background. To do this, regression analyses were conducted 
using the rating given* to each of a series of reasons for staying at school qs the 
dependent variables, and a series of independent variables. The independent variables 
were as follows: 
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Table 5.6 Net EfTecU of Student Characteristics on Reasons for Continuing at Scliool among Year 10 Students"x 



I 



Ethnicity 



Intention 



Percei;<:d 



• f ^ 


System 


Sex 


SES 


ability 


Eng. 


N-Eng. 


Year 1 1 


Undecided 


R 


Jet market 






















I oannot find a job 


-.05{-.l3) 


.08(.I8) 


-.03(-.03) 


-.09(-.l4) 


-03* 


-.04 


.17( 


51) " 


.25(.70) 




I cannot get an apprchttceship 


-04 


-.06(-.14) 


-.06(-.04) 


-.09(-.l4) 


-.02 


-.01 




31) 


,24(.65) 


34 


•I have no other plans 


-01 


.07(.!4) 


-.02 


-.06(-.08) 


-00 


.00 


05 




.11(.28) 


.15 


Sat^faction nith school 






















I am doing well m my school work 


~.06(-.10) 


.10(.15) 


-03 


.IO(.ll) 


-.01 


.08(.15) 


-,07(. 


-.13) 


00 


.19 


I am eipoying school 


Ot 


.I2(.22) 


-.01 


.09(.I2) 


-00 


.04 


-.I3(. 


-.32) 


-,09(-.20) 


.24 


I find school work interesting 


-01 


.I0(.19) 


-.02 


ll( 13) 


.02 


,07(,I6) 


-14(. 


-32) 


-.ll(-.26) 


25 


Utility 






















I need to complete Year 11 or 12 






















for my future career 


-.08(-.15) 


.07(.I3) 


,02 


.I3(.15) 


K)l 


.04 




-.30) 


'.33{-.76) 


43 


Another year at school could help 






















mc to get a job 


-.I1M2) 


03 


-00 


-.07(.08) 


.01 


-04 


.10(03) 


.04(.09) 


19 


I can do subjects that arc useful 


'03 


.05(.08) 


^1 


05 


.03 


03 


-.08(- 


^14) 


-.12(-,20) 


16 


Advice * 












V 










My parents want mc to stay ^t school 


-00 


00 


-00 


-00 


.01 


.05(.]3) 


-.03 




-.05{-.l3) 


07 


My teachen think I sht>uld stay at 






















school 


-04 


02 


-.02 


.09(.ll) 


.01 


02 


-04 




-.06(-.l4) 


13 


My friends decide to stay at school 


.02 


02 


01 


-03 


,01 


♦GO 


.01 




.03 


06 



, Standardize^ cocnicienls have been ^hov^n together with metnc coefTicienls m brackcb uhere the ciTect signifuant at the The per cent le\el 

Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been pnnted in bold type ^ 

Data have been \%cigh te d to rcflec t the size of the go\emment school population in ea^h State and a design effeci factor of 3 5 has been 
used in calculating significance levels. 
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(a) System v&s a dichotomous variable coded as 1 for systei^is which retained more 
than 60 per cent of their students to Year 11, and 2 Tor systems whicji retained 60 
per cent or fewer of their students to that level. ^ 

(b) Sex was a dichotomous variable witK*»males ccJded as 1 and females coded as 2. 

(c) Socioeconomic status was based on father^s occupation, coded initially on the 
16-point ANU scal^e (Broom et al., 1977) but collapsed to the 6-point scale. Higher 
scores indicated higher levels of socioeconomic status. 

(d) Perceived ability was the students' rating of their ability on a 5-point scale from 'a*" 
lot below average' to 'a lot above average'. 

(e) Ethnic background was captured as two dummy variables based on the father's 
country of birth. The first referred to non-English-speaking background. On this 
variable, a student whose father was born in a non-English-speaking country was 
coded as 1 relative to others^coded as 0. The second referred to an 
English-speaking (non-Australian) backgrgrfnd. On this variable, a student whose 
father was^orn overseas in an Englis|i-speaking country was coded as X relative to 
others coded as 0. Australian background students were the excluded group in this 
set of^dummy variables. 

(f) Intended schooling was captured as two dummy variables based on the stated stage 
of leaving school. The first referred to planning to leave school at the end^of Year 
11. On this variable, students who^ planned to leave at the end of Year 11 were 
coded as 1 relative to others coded as 0. The second referred to indecision. On 
this variable, students who were uncertain as to when they would leave school were 
coded as 1 relative to others coded as 0. Students who plartned to complete Year 
12 were the excluded groups so that effects were relative to this group. 

The results of these analyses indicate the strength of the associations between the 
ratings given and the characteristics being considered, when the other factors includeS* 
were held constant. Table 5.6 contains the standardized coefficients, used for 
comparisons of effect §ize in the one equation, and metric* coefficients, used for 
comparisons of the same independent variable in differing equations. In addition. Table 
5,6 records the multiple rorrelatipn coefficient which, when squared, provides an 
indication of how much of the variance in ratings could be interpreted as arising from 
the factors listed. 

The effects of the type of education system, sex differences^ and intended, 
education have been discussed in the preceding sections. The discussion below examines, 
the effects of these factors after statistical allowance has been made for other 
influences. 

System . Mean ratings given by studeats from high retention systems were higher 
than mean ratings given by students from low retention systems for jpb market factors (1 
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cannot find a jobS, but the size of the effect was rather smaller than the unadjusted 
effect siz^e. The largest differences occur^pd with respect to ^career reqtiirements' and 
improved job prospects^ both of which were given higher ratings by students from til^ 
rather than low retention systems. Doing well at school was rated a little more highly in 
*the high retention systems. 

* \. 

Sex . Female students rated as more important tha'n did male students school 

— ; ' 1 

satisfaction facjtors (for example, 1 enjoy schqoD and lona term fare<:r factors (1 need 
Year 11 orl2 for^my future career^ and to a smaller ext"^ curriculum facto^TCuseful 
subjects*) as reasons for returning to school. In addition, female students* rated not being 
at)le to get a job as more^port^nt than did male stydents, In a previous section it was 
sugg|$sted that there was eydence of two groups of female students planning to return to 
schoc^l. One group was motivated by school factors and the other ^by a lack of job 
opportunities* / 

Socioeconomrc background . Other things equal, students frorti lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds rated job opportunities as a little more important in their 
plans to return to school than did students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. 
However, the size of the coefficient was less than O.l. 

PerceiveV ability . Students who rated themselves as more able tended to place 
greater emphasis on school facto^ (for example, 1 enjoy school*),"^ future career 
requirements, and advice from teachers than did their peers who rated the/nselvegas less 
able. Students who rated themselves as less able placed greater emphasis on job mal^ket 
factors and to a smaller extent the belief that another year at school could help in 
obtaining a job. ^ » 

Ethnic background . . Students of an English-speaking migrant background did not 
give different ratings to any of the reasons for returning to scHool than students of 
Australian born parents. Students front a non*-English-speaking backgr\)und differed from 
those of an Australian bom background in giving slightly higher ratings to the importance 
of doing well at school work, finding school work interesting, and to the wishes of 
parents. ' 

Intended education . Some of the strongest differences between student 
characteristics were associated with intended stage of leaving school. Students w^o 
, planned to leave school at the end of Yeaf*ll or who were undecided accorded greater 
importance to job market factors in considering whether to return to school than did 
those who planned to complete Year 12. They also placed a little stronger emphasis than 
that group on the belief that another year at School would improve their job prospects. 
By contrast the students planning to leave after Year 11 and those who were undecided 
placed less empha3ls than the Year 12 group on career requirements or school 
Q -atlsfaction factors. 
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, In Summary • • ^ » . 

'Even though it was generally true that Year 10 students rated personal investment 
factors as more important in their decision to return to school than satisfaction with 
school, the aWvice of others, or job market factors, there were important differences 
ainong students. Students differed according to their sex, socioeconomic and ethnic 
background as well as their percer^^d ability and the type of education system in which 
they enroUe^. However, theVl^ger differences related to the intended stage aCwhich 



the student planned to leave school 



Students' Comm 

At the end of the Year' 10 questionnaire, a space was allowed for students to make any 

additionat comments about schodf or their future pltfns. Apppoximstely one-third of the 

^ students offered some comment, mostly on plans for the future. ^ ^ 

Five per cent of the students who responded said they were undecided about their 

future or had no definite plans. Two-thirds of the student responses comprised aA 

extension at\d expansion of responses to items 6 and 7 on the questionnaire, which asked 

'What sort of job do you hopeyCb have in ten years* time?*. Details were given of Intended 

destinations^ time to be taken to achieve desired goals, ways of achieving aims. In 

many instances, it was clear that Students had thought through alternative career plans 
ft 

in case they were unable to achieve their first option; whild acknowledging the need to 
be flexible in outlook, these students displayed a determination to pursue'^a career of ^ 
• their own choodng;. Eight per cent of these students said they would undertake further 
study if job^ or apprenticeships were unavailable. ^ 

Four per cent of the comments contained statemgjlts about the value of an 
education and*ways of wiflening career options in the current^conomic climate. 

I don't see the point in^JeaVTng §chooL.&t the end of Form 4 without having a job. 
•The more education yOu have, the berttr are your chances <n getting a job. 
Education is something you need. 

^ Approximately 20 pir cent of the studenj; responses w^re statements of praise or 

criticism about various a^ects of school life. Four per cent of the students said that 
they enjoyed school ai^d saw it as useful, while an equal number did not enjoy schooled 
felt it was a waste of time. Most df the remaining comments were, concerned with 
criticisms of the curriculum. Students were particularly critical of the limited range of 
subjects available to them, restrictive time-tabling of subjects, insufficient career 
a6v\j^ provision and work experience opportunities, and the irrelevance of many of their 
subjects and courses. • . 

I think School does not really teach you all that much that will be of use in later 
life'and too much emphasis is placed on academic achievement. 

er|c . . ' . ^4 . 



I don*t think school teaches you enough about the outside world»(work).* I have a\ 
part-time job and it*s nothing like school. Also I don*t think maths (&s it is taught)^ 
is relevant to work - you don^t Jearn enough general or business maths, yqu learn a 
lot of complicated maths you may not use again. 

In addition, there were some positive remarks made about the helpfulness of 
teachers, and sorpe negative comments on teacher indifference and inadequacy. Mention 
Was made of inadequate facilities, ^th criticism directed at such areas as technical and 
computer equipqient, and sporting and recreatioaal facilities. 

• ' ' Year 10 Students; A Summary i 

^From-t he stated intentionSwOf Year 10 students, it ^seemed likely that the 1983|increase 
in retention from Year 11 to Year 12 would be maintained in subsequent years, ^and 
possibly reach an even higher level. 

The majority of Year 10 students indicated that not only did they%ish to sJtay on at . 
school beyond the school leaving age, but also that they foresaw a continuing \ 
involvement with education after leaving Secondary school. Further study featured in 
the plans of 7Q^per cent of student^ and even amojig the groups of students intending to 
leave*after Year 10, 55 per cent said they planned to continue With some form of study. ^ 
The potential early school leavers, when indicating ihoir reasons for leaving afte? 
Year 10, placed most importance on jol>-related reasons rather than school-related 
Reasons. This was particularly 'true for male students. ^ » 

Students who planned to stay on to Year 11 or/Year 12, or who were undecided; 
placed more importance on school-related utility factors (such as the need for higher 
qualifications or th|^, availability of useful subjects at school) than on job-market 
factors. These students gave greater emphasis to school /actors as a reason for staying"\^ 
at school or leaving than did early school leavers. Among students intending to stay on 
at schodl, satisfaction with school was a more important fatstor females than for 
males. , \ ^ * * 

Comments made by students at the end of the questionnaire confirmed the earlier 
'findings that' students were more concerned with the personal investment aspects of 
jjrflooling than with the enjayme1S\ and intrinsic wprth of their school experience." 
Students wanted to elaborate on their career plans, and tended to refer to their schooling 
in relation to the contribution it could make or fail to make to their future plans. 
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. CHAPTER 6 . ■ » 

PERSPECTIVES OF STUDENTS IN YEAR 11 

This chapter is concerned with students who had proceeded througji government schools 

«ito one year beyond what are now considered the conr^pulsory years of schooling. Across 

Austraha in 1983 some 95 per'^cent of young people remakted at school io Year 10. For 

government schools in 1983, the apparent retentionr rate from the beginning of secondary 

schou^ <b Year 10 was over 90 per cent, but from the beginning of secondary school to 

Year 11 the retention rate in go^erfiment schools was only 58 per cent. In this chapter, 

some of the reasons given by^ sample of those students in Year 11 for staying at school 

beyond the compulsory years ^re considered. The results not only provide further 

evidence of the strong emphasis placed on personal investment factors, but also provide 

an indicatior/of other* factors and the relative importance placed on those factors. The 

chapter also examines the intentions of thi^ group of students for 1984 and beyond. It 

notes that a substantial proportion of the group planned some continuing involvement in 

education on either a part-time or full-time basis after leaving or finishing school. 

The survey of Y^ar 11 students took place in five Australian States and th^ 

Australian Capital Territory; it involved just over 6,500 students in 133 secondary 

schools. The response rate (rom schools was high with over 95 per ceiit of schools 

responding to the request to participate. In most tables which refer to more than one 

state system the data have been weighted so that they reflect the size of the school 

population at tfiat level in that system. »^ 

*Mcst of the students yWho were in Year 11 at the time of the survey had planned to 

return to school at the end of Year 10. Fewer than nine per cent in any system, and 

typically around six per cent of Year 11 students, had not expected to return to school at 

the end of the previous year. Jwo qualifications seem warranted with regard to these 

, data. First, there may have been an jelement of 'after the event' rationalization in the 

student responses. Secondly, different results may have. been obtained for the students 

who returned to school but left during the year. The effect of these factors on the 

results is uncertain. Notwithstanding those qualifications, the evidence suggests that 

'almost all of those students in Year 11 in October 1983 had planned to return to school 

at the-cnd of Yejr 10, . 

i 1 

Reasons for Staying to Year 11 

Table 6,1 contains information related t6 reasons for staying at school to Year 11 given 
by students in^the survey. The Hg^es recorded are the mean ratings on a scale from 1 = 
'not at ^11 impQrtant' Jlp 4 = Ver^ important'. The data on which the means have been 
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Table 6.1 Year 11 Students; Reasons for Continuing at School 



an rating 



Mean rating 



Sex 



System 



Reason 



^ * 

Total Males Females value^i High retention Low retention 



F 

value^ 



Job market 



Financial assistance 
I get an SAS allowance 



1.27 



1.29 



1.25 



I pould not find a job I liked 


1.72 


1 




1.66 


19 


.0 


I could not find any kind of job 


1.56 


1 




1.52 


12 


.5 


I could not get an appretiticeship 


1 . jy 


1 


.o-> 


1 

1 . 




c 

. 5 


Satisfaction with school 




* 










School work is interesting 


2.17 


2 


.09 


2.26 


54 


.2 


I enjoy school 


2.21 


2 


.06 


2.36 


154 


.4 


I do well in my school work 


2.80 


2 


.74 


2.85 


26 


.9 


Utility 














I need to complete Year 12 for 














my future career 


2.87 


2 


.73 


3.00 


76 


.6 


I^could do subjects that are useful 


3.00 


3 


.03 


2.96 


9 


.0 


.Another year at school could help 














me get a job 


3.06 


3 




3.07 


1 


.5 


Advice 










\ 


My parents want tie to sCay at 














school 


2.83 


2 


.82 


2.84 


0 


.2 


My teachers thought I should 














stay at school 


1.6^9 


1 


.66 


1.71 ' 


' 4 


.5 


Most of my ^friends stayed at school 


1.82 


I 


.82 


1.83 


0 


.5 



1.80 
1.64 
1.69 

2.16 
2.19 
2.79 




2.^8 



3.7 



3 

3.03 
3.22 

\^ 2.91 

1.72 
^1.82 

r 

1.29 



3.23 
2.94 

2.74 



2.67 

1.62 
1.83 

1.23 



Note ; 
a 



72.4 
74.7 
93.5 



0.5 
5.6 
0.7 



294.5 
12.1 

300.4 

92.4 

19*6 
0.5 

7.6 



Dat-a have been weighted to reilect the s^ize of the government school population in each State. 

Values underlined indicate a difference significant (after allowing for a design effect factor of 3, 
the five per cent level. 
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^based have been weighted so that each state system was contributing to the total in 
proportion tc^ts government secondary school population (see Chapter 2). In addition to 
recording mean ratings based on the total sample, Table 6.1 also shows differences in the 
mean ratings recorded by males a^d females and by students from different types of 
government school systems. With regard ^o this latter categorization the ratings from 
students in systems with relatively high retentivity to Year 11 were compared with those 
from systems with relatFvely low retentivity. ^ ^ 

The Total Sample ^ 

JPor the.tot&l sample, it, was items concerned with utility which were rated most hjghly in 
terms of their importance by students. These referred to needing Year 11 or YearT2"for 
a future career, the belief that another year at school could help in getting a job, ^d 
being able to do subjects that were usefuL The mean ratings accorded to these thrci 
items, were very similar in magnitude arid of a value which corresponded to 'fe.lrl 
iqiportantj on the original scale. x t 

Even though utility factors were generally rated as the most important, other 
reasons were also considered important. Across all systems, school factors (and 
particularly 'I do well in my school work') were considered important, as were the wishes 
of parents. Enjoyment of school and interesting school work were middle ranked reasons 
ior returning to school. Of the 13 listed reasons these two were the sixth and seventh 
ranked items, being less important than doing well in school !work but more important 
than job market factors or the influence of friends. 

In general, noMindinga job was not Jated as^ajiighly important reason to return to 
school, but for some groups it may have been important. Among students from Victorian 
secondary technical schools, which have traditionally held a strong vocational emphasis, 
not being able to get an apprenticeship and not being able to get a suitable job were 
rated as rather more important than was the case in general. The low rating given to T 
get an SAS allowance* for the total sample does not mean a great dea^^ as it only has 
relevance to those students in receipt of the allowance. In a later section of the report, 
differences between students in receipt of such an allowance and other students are 
discussed. ^ 

The responses of the Year 11 students were similar to the responses of the Year 10 
students who were considering staying at school (with utility factors and parents? advice 
rated as more important influences than for the Year 10 students who planned to leave), 
except that in order of importance, parental advice ranked higher than items from the 
job market category for Year 11 students, while the reverse was the case for the Year 10 
'stayers'. The explanation of this difference is probably that the Year 10 'stayers' 
included undecided students, some of whom may ultimately have left at the end of Year 
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10, and, as was reported in the previous chapteV, those w)io were undecided placed a 
higher importance on job market factors than thosqwho planned to complete Year 12. 

Students in Year 11 were also asked to indicfttg-J he mo ^D important reason for 
returning to school. Overall, 49 per cent of the students in the sample not^d 'I needJte^ 
complete Year 12 for my future career* the most important reason for returning to 
school. The statement rated as most important by the next g^fiatest percentage of 
students was 'another year at school could help me get a job*. It wa$ considered the most 
important reason by 21 per fcent of students in the sample.^ 

Sex Differences 

The second and third columns of Table 6.1 show, the mean ratings given by male and 

female Year 11 students to reasons for returning to school. As was reported in relation 

to Year 10 students considering a return to ^hool, school satisfaction factors (enjoy 

school, school work is interesting, and doing well in school work) were rated as more 

important by females than by males. This finding was also suggest"^ in a study of 

Victorian High Schools (Ainley et al., 1984) and is one to which we will return in later 

section3=bf the report.\Long-term career requirements were also rated more strongly by 

female than male students. 

Male students in Year 11 rated more strongly than females the non-availability of 

^apprenticeships, and slightly more strongly than females not being able to find a job that 

they liked. Even though this was consistent with the responses of Year 10 students in 

relation to apprenticeships it was not consistent with those data regarding employment 

factors in general. Among Year 10 students who were considering a return to school, 

female students tended to give slightly higher ratings than m61e students to general job 

market (non-apprenticeship) factors. It was also observed that those Year 10 indents 

considering staying at school rated job availability more strongly t^ian di^ the Year 11 ^ 

students looking back on tha% decision. For the Year 11 students in general, job market 

factors were relatively unimportant, but, for the Year 10 students considering staying at 

if 

School, those factors were nearly as important as the school factory. ^As noted above, a 

possible interpretation of this apparent tnconsistency is that the Year 10 students 

considering staying; at school included students who were undecided ai\d who might not 

actually have continued with their formal schooling, 
\ 

System Differences ^ ^ 

The mean ratings of student responses from. high and liJw retention systems ^e to be 
found in the fifth and sixth columns of Table 6.1. In most case^ the response differences 
between the two types of system were due to a higher rating being griven by high 
retentiorf system students. The one exception concerned the influence of career 
requirements (*I need to complete Year 12 for my future career') on the decision to stay 
at school. In fhe education systems where retention to Ye6r 11 was relatively high (over 



70 per cent apparent** retention), the most strongly rated reason for returning to ?chool 
was 'another year at schoo}^,could help me get a job*. In those systems where retention to 
Yearrll was relatively low (60 per cent or lejs), the most strongly rated reason for 
returning to school was *I need to complete Year^ 12 for my future career*. It seemed 
that in the lower retention systems there ;was a stronger emphasis among Year 11 
students on longer-term ^career requirements. ^ 

There were several items in the job market, utility and advice categories for which* 
Year 11 students from high retention systems recorded higher mean ratings thap students 
from low retention systems. These items concerned the lack of job and apprenticeship 
opportunities, m advisability of more schoolingin terms of employment prospects 
parents' and teachers' recommendations as reasons for staying at school. These findings 
seemed to indicate, as did the Year 10 findings, that students in high retention systems 
were inclined to believe that extra schooling would be an asset in the labour market, and 
that this belief*was reinforced by the opinions of parents and teachers. In addition to 
these overall results Fegarding r.iean ratings, some of the differences between the 
systems in the factor nominatdS hs most important in deciding to stay at school were of 
interest. For the systems in which Year 11 and Year 12 were less strongly linked 
(Victoria and South Australia), fewer students gave 1 need to complete Year 12 for my 
future career' as the most impgrtant re^json and rfiore students gave 'another year of 
school could help me get a job' fes the most important reason, than in the States where 
Year 11 and 12 were closely linked. Students in Victorian technical schools gave a 
different pattern of responses to those in other systems. As noted earlier, that^system 
has, until recently, nqt provided a Y'earJL2-0rfurse of study, and in 1983 such a course was 
only available in about one-third of technical schools. Accordingly, T need to complete 
Year 12 for my future career' was not rated as jnost important by as many students as in 
other systems. Among students in Victorian technical schools, the most important 
|*eason for returning to school was 'another year at scho/ol would help me get a job* byt a 
substantial number (18 per cent) considered the most important reag 
get ain apprenticeship*. 
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Net Effects of Student and System Characteristics 

The sections above have considered the ratings given to variou^ reasons for returning to 
school by the total sample of Year 11 students, and differences in ratings between^males 
and females as well as between different types of education system. This section 
examines differences in the ratings given according to other characteristics such as 
socioeconomic background, perceived ability^ and ethnic background. To do this, 
regression analyses were conducted using the rating given to each of a series of reasons 
fo^ staying at school as the dependent variables and a series of independent variables. 
The independent variables were as follows: 
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Table 6.2 



Net Effects of Student Characteristics on Reasons for Returning to 'School among Year 11 Students ab 



Reason 




r 




Perceived 


Ethnici^ 


Mult . 


System 


Sex 


SES 


ability 


Eng. 


ir^Eng. 




Job EBArkpt 












V 




I could not find a job I| liked 


-.09'(-.21) 


, -.05(-.ll) 


-.08(-.05) 


-.15(-.22) 


-.02 


2.02 


.22 


I could not find any kind of job 


-.10(-.21) 


-.04 


-,ll(-.08) 


-.19C-.25) 


-•03 


-.08(-.19) 


. ^ u 


I could not get an apprenticeship 


-.10(-,22^ 


-.25(-.52) 


-.10(-.06) 


-.l6(-.22) 


-•02 


-•01 


.33 


Satistaction with school 
















School work is interesting 


.00 


.09( . 17) 


-.01 


.17(.20) 


.02 ' 


•06(^13) 


.20 


I enjoy school 


.02 


. 1 J V . / 




• \ 1 \ m 


.00 


•06(,14) • 


• 24 


I xip well in my school work 


.00 


.07(.ll) 


-.01 \ 


.31( ,35) 


• 01 


.05(.ll) 




Utility 
















I need to complete Year 12 for 
















?ny future career 


.20 (.52 ) 


.10(*.25) 


.11( .08) 


\ .2fr(,40) 


.02 


.06( . 18) 


.36 


I could do Subjects that are useful 


-.04 


-.03 


-.01 


\ .06(.07) 


.02 


• 04 


.09 


Another year at school could help 














me get a job 


-.21(-.48) 


.02 


-.03(-.02) 


-J[o9(-.12 ) 


.01 


-•06(-.15) 


9A 


Advice 
















My pareftts wanted me to stay at 


-.ll(-.23) 


^.01 • 


-.00 


-•07(-.09L) 


« -.01 


.04 


.15 


school 












My teachers thought I shduld 
















stay at school 


-.06(-.ll) 


.03 


.02 


.llf,13) 


•01 


.0) 


.13 


Moat of my friends stayed at school 


.01 


.01 


.00 


-.02 


-•01 


-.03 


.04 


Financial assistance 














I get a SAS allowance 


-.02 


-•02 


-.08(-.03) 


-.10(-.09) 


•01 


.O5(.09) 


.15 



Data have been weighted to reflect the size of the government school population in oeach State and a 
design effect factor of 3.5 has been used in calculating significance level. 

Standardized coe f f icients ^have been shown togetKer with metric coefficients in brackets where the effe'ct is 
significant at the five per cent level. ' i 

Coefficients underlined significant at the five per cent level. 
6516 
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(a) System was. a dichotomous variable coded as 1 for systems which retained more 
than 70 per cent of 'their students to Year 11, and 2 for systems which retained 60 
per cent or fewer of their students to that level. 

(b) Sex was a dichotomous variable with males coded as 1 and females coded as 2. 

(c) Socioeconomic status wa? based on father's occupation coded initially on the 
16-point ANU scale (Broom et al., 1977) but collapsed to the 6-point scale. Higher 
scores indicated higher levels of socioeconomic status. 

(d) Perceived ability was the students rating of thsir ability on a five point scale from 
'a lot below average' to *a lot above -average*. 

(e) Ethnic background was captured as two dummy variables basefl on the father*s 
country of birt^K^HTie^irst referred to a non-English speaking background. On this 
variable, students whose fathers were born in a non-English speaking country were 
coded as 1 relative to others coded as 0. The second referred to an English 
speaking (non-Australian) background. On this variable, students whose fathers 
were born overseas in an English speaking country were coded as 1 relative to 
others coded as 0. Australian background students were the excluded group in this 
set of dummy variables. 

The results of these analyses indicate the strength of the associations between the 
ratings given and the characteristics being considered, when the other factors included 
were held constant. Table 6.2 contains the standardized coefficients, used for 
comparisons of effect size in the one equation, and metric coefficients, used for 
comparisons of the same independent variable in different equations. In addition, Table 
6.2 records the multiple correlation coefficient which provides an indication of how 
much of the.variance in ratings could be interpreted as arising from the factors listed. 

The effects of type of system and sex differences have been discussed as part of 
Table 6.1. For each of these two factors the patterns of results reported from the 
present analysis (Table 6.2) were similar to those discussed previously. In addition, 
associations were found between reasons for returning to school and other student 
characteristics. These results can be summarized as follows. 

System . Mean ratings given by students from high retention systems were higher 
(more important) than mean ratings given by students from low retention systems in job 
market factors (for example, 1 could not get any kind of jobO, in some factors related to 
utility ('another year at school could help me get a job' and T could do^»i?bjects that are 
usefulO and in the advice prof erred by parents and teachers. 

Sex . Female students rated as more important than did male students school 
factors (for example, 1 enjoy school*) and long term career factors Cl need Year 11 or 12 
for my future career') as reasons for returning to school. By contrast, male students 
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rated job Market factors Ol could not get a job that I liked*) as more important than did 
femfti^-^tudents. 

Socioeconomic background * Other, things equaj, students from lower 
socioeconomic status backgrounds rated job nnarket factors more highly as reasons for 
returning to school than did students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. Stucjents . 
from higher socioeconomic status backgrounds tended to give greater importance to 
future career requirements. Students from lower socioeconomic sta tus t^ij kgrounds 
tended to give a high^ importance rating to assistance under the Secondary Allowance 
Scheme. This could have been because a larger proportion of these students were in 
receipt of this assistance or because this scheme was more important to those who 
received it in these categories. The effects of the secondary allowance scheme will be 
considered in a later section. 

Perc eived ability * Students who rated themselves as more able tended to place 
greater emphasis on school factors (for example, 1 enjoy schoolO, future career 
requirements, and advice from teachers than did their peers who rated themselves as less 
able. Students who rated themselves as less able placed greater emphasis on job market 
factors. • 

4 

Ethnic background . Students of an English-speaking migrant background did not 
give different ratings to any of the reasons for returning to sch90l than students of 
AustrJHian-born parents. Students from a non-English--speaking background differed only 
slightly from those of an Australian-born background in giving'margipally higher ratings 
to the importance of scho^J^actors concerned with satisfaction (fo: example, 1 enjoy 
schooD, career requirements (for example, T need lo complete Year 12 for my future 
career', and to the receipt of assistance under the Secondary Allowance Scheme 
allowance. 

In Summary 

Even though it was generally true that Year 11 students rated personal investment 
factors as more important in their decision to return to school than satisfaction with 
school, the advice of others, or job market factors, there were important differences 
among students. Students differed according to their sex, socioeconomic, 'and ethnic 
background as well as their perceived ability and the type of education system in which 
they were enrolled. To take but two examples, consider the influence of sex and ^hnic 
background. It was evident that female students placed greater emphasis on school 
factors than male students but less on immediate |ob mai;ket considerations. This finding 
was consistent with the results of a study in Victorian High Schools (Ainley et al., 1984) 
whicn was then interpreted in terms of the theories of Gilligpn (1982).^ Gilligan proposed 
that in making decisions men tended to emphasize 'individualism' in that individual 
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actions were separated from networks or relationships, whereas women tended to 
emphasize ^connectedness* through which those relationships ' assumed greefter 
importance. It was also evident that students of a non-English-speaking background 
placed slightly greater emphasis on satisfaction with school, and on career requirements 
than did students of Australian background. As suggested by Williams et ah (1980), 
students of a non-English-speaking background may see schooling as a route to upward 
social mobility. The data presented here suggested that such a vision may have been also 
influenced b^the quality of the school experience provided. 

As adSmonal illustrations of the. differences among students it seemed that job 
market considerations were more important for students^ who considered themselves less 
able than for their peers who rated their ability highly, and more imporfint for lower 
sdcioeconomic categories than for higher socioeconomic cate^^ories. Students of higher 
perceived ability also placed greater emphasis on school factors and long-term career 
requirements than those of lower perceived ability. 

Comparing students from high reten^Hon systems with low retention systems it was 
noted that the former grdup placed greater importance on job market factors, on more 
immediate utility factors ('another year at schpol could help me get a job*), and on the 
advice received from parents and teachers. Students from the low retention systems 
placed greater importance on the more traditional reason for returning to school: futi^U£.-» 
career requirements. ^ It seem^6^ that the high retention systems might have bJen 
retaining a wider range of st^ents, ^ome of whom were influenced by the lack of job 
opportunities and who hoped that the school programs offered would prove useful In that 
respect. 



Students who Did Not Plan to Continue 
, . 

• A small percentage of Year 11 students, around six per cent, indicated that at the end of 
Year 10 they had not planned to return to school. In Table 6.3 the mean ratings given to 
various reasons for returning to school by tliose students have been recorded together 

• -^with the ratings ^ven by the students who had planned to return. In addition to 

recording mean ratings, the adjusted difference in means has been recorded after making 
allowance for the influence of socioeconomic background, ethnic background, perceived 
ability, sex, receiving an SAS allowance, and the type of course entered. From Table 6.3 
it seemed that there were several areas in which students who had rfqt planned to return 
to school differed from those who had. Generally those who had not planned to return to 
school placed greater emphasis than their peers on job market factors and less emphasis 
on long-term career requif^jn^ts, school factors, or the advice of parents an^ teachers. 
They also placed slightly greater emphasis on the SAS than those who had planned to 
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Table 6,3 Reasons for Contini^ing at School by Year 11 Students who l)id Not Plan to Return to SclvQpl 



Mean rating 



Planned to 



Reason 



Did not plan 



Net effect 



be 



return 


to return 


valud^ 


(metric coefficients) 




2.56 


245.5 


.76 


K52 


2.27 


200.1 


>59 






330 . J 


O 1 


2. 19 - 


1.84 


54.7 


-.28 


2.24 


1.80 


72.4 




2.83 


2.35 


107.4 


-.35 • 






\ 




2.9 J / 


l.o9 


253 .5 


-.78 


3.02 


2.75 


29.2 


-.27 


3.06 


3.01 


0.6 


-•11 


2.84 


> 2.68 


9.1 


-.20«* 


1.70 


1.51 


16.7 


-.15 


1.82 


1.84 


0.8 


-.01 



Job market 

I could not find a job I liked 
I could not JEind any kind of^job 
I could not get an apprenticeship 

Satisfaction with school 
School work is interesting 
I enjoy school 
V do well in my school work 

Utility 

I need to complete Year 12 for 

nly future career ^ 
I could do subjects that are useful 
Another year at school could help 

me to get a jo^ 

Advice 

My parents wanted me to stay at 
schoQl 

My teachers thought X should 

stay at school 
Most of my friends stayed at sohool 

Financial assistance 
I get an SAS allowance 

Number; of, students (valid res^nses) 



1.25 
5966 



1.47 

373 



32.8 



.14 



Note ; Data have been weighted to reflect the size of the government school population in each State. 

Values underlined indicate a dif ference^signif icant (after allowing for a design effect factor of 3.5) at 

b 



the five t>er cent level, 

AlTowance mad^ for the effexi^^ of socioeconomic background, ethnic back^ound* sex, perceived ability, 
whether under ^ the Secondary Allowance Scheme, and whether an alternative course. 
Vn ip"^^^^^®"^® linderlined were signifi^nt (after allowing^r design effe^pts) at the five per cent level, 

^^"^^"^ of borderline ^statistical significance. ^ 
N?°6f6 } ) 



return to schooL For both groups of students, the two most important reasons were the 
belief that 'another year at school could help me get a job' and 'I could do subjects that 
are useful'* On this basis it seemed appropriate to qualify the observed stronger 
influence of job market factors on some of this group^f students than others with the 
observation that what was seen to be available at school (in the sense of usefulness) 
could also have been an important factor for others in the group when deciding to return 
to schooL Even among this group there was not a significant association between the 
ratings given to 'not being able to obtain a job' and 1 could do subjects that are useful'. 

Students in Alternative Courses 

One of the ways some schools have responded to the wider range of interests among 
students continuing to Year 11 has been the provision of programs designated as 
'alternative' courses. This term can havfe a variety of meanings but usually involves a 
structure less closely geared to the requirements of continuing academic study, and 
different approaches to teaching (see Campbell and McMeniman, 1983). A further major 
- problem in the use of the term is the implication '^at the course is designated as a 
separate entity. It would be possible, for example, for a school to ^incorporate manj^ of 
the features of an alternative course in its curriculum at Y^ar 11 without applying such a 
formal designation, for instance through the provision of a wide range of subjects. 

With these caveats in mind, the importance ratings given to various reasons for 
returning to school by students who indicafed that they were in 'alternative' courses at 
Year 11 were compared with those given by students who did not apply that designation. 
The results have been shown in Table 6.4. As with Table 6.3, mean ratings have been 
shown together with the net difference in means after Adjusting for the effects of other 
differences in student and system characteristics. * 

In terms of reasons for returning to school, students who indicated tha^they were 
enrolled in 'alternative' courses gave higher importance ratings to job market factors, to 
the influence of parents and friends, and to being able to do useful subjects. The 
alternative course students also gave higher mean ratings to the importance of the SAS 
allowance, probably because a greater proportion of thes^ students were receiving 
assistance under that scheme. Students from alternative courses rated future career 
requirements which depended on Year 12 as less important than their peers ^from other 
courses. There was no difference in the importance accorded to school satisfaction 
factors between students who indicated that they were in alternative programs and other 
students who were in more traditional programs. 

yln brief the students who indicated that they were enrolled in an alternative 
program at Year 11 were students who placed greater importance on job market 
consideration in returning to school, greater importance on the utility of the subjects 
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Table 6.4 Reasons for Corttinuing at School by Students in Alternative Coursea at Year 11 

Mean rating* 



Not an V > * 

alternative Alternative F ( Net effect^^/* 

course course value^ (metric coefficien ts) 

Job market 

I could not find a job I liked 1,66 2.12 95.1 ,36 

I could not find any kind of job K49 2.05 16275 * T46 

I could not get an apprenticeship 1.52 2.21 220. 1 754 

Satisfaction with school ^ 

School work is interesting 2.18 2.16 0.1 ,05 

I enjoy school 2.22 2.19 0.6 .05 

I do well in my school work 2.82 2.69 11,0 -.04 

Utility 

I need to complete Year 12 for 

my future career 2.97 2.07 262.6 -,72 

I could do subjects that are useful 2.99 3,15 1471 "TTS 

Another year at school could help — ^ ' — 

me to get a job 3.04 3.19 9.4 ,13 



Advice 



21 



My parents wanted me to stay at 

school 2.81 3,01 2a. 3 

My teachers thought I should 

stay at school 1.68 1,73 l.l .08 

Most of my friends stayed at school 1,80 2.01 26.7 .21 

Financial assistance 

I get an SAS allowance K23 1 ,55 102.4 ,24 

Number of students (valid responses) 5063 538 ^ 

Note: Data haye been weighted to reflect the size of the government school population in each State. 

Values nnderlined indicate a difference significant (after allowing for a design effect factor of 3.5) at 
^ the, five per cent level. 

Allowance mahe for the effect of socioeconomic background, ethnic background, ^ex, perceived ability, ^ r\ h 
Y2rn^'^^^^^^ Secondary Allowance Scheme and whether student intended to return to sqhool. ^ - Xd? 

tl\l^L>efficientS underlined were significant (after correcting for deaign effects) at the five per cent level. 
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Table 6.5 Percentage of Year 11 Students in Government Schobls Receiving 
Various Sources of Financial Support ^ 







Vic 












r 


ACT 


High 


Tech. 


Qld 


SA 


WA 


Tas . 


Secondary AIlQwance 
















Scheme (SAS) \ 


11 


17 


19 


22 


22 


19 


24 


Other scholarship orNaward 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


5 


Part-time job \ 


36 


30 


36 . 


42 


30 


34 


24 



^ A publication by thc^EYA (1984) indicated that about 45,558 students 
in Years H and 12 received support under the SAS during 1983. Total 
enrolyients i-n Years 11 andsj^ for 1983 were estimated as 240,700. This ' 
corresponds to about 19 per c?iTt-*£^students from Years 11 and 12 being 
in receipt of assistance under: SAS. However, the figure would be 
expected to* be a little higher i"n government than non-government schools. 

avaflable, and less importance on long-*tern) career, requirements than their peers in 
other courses. The two most highly rated reasons for returning t<^ school by students in 
alternative courses were a belief that another year at school coul^'help in obtainhig a job 
and the feeling that they could do subjects which .were useful. 

»-» 

The Secpndary Allowance Scheme 

Even thou^ the present study was not primarily C9;icerned with sources of financial 
support, one question asked students to indicate whether they were financially supported 
under the Secondary Allowance Schenie (SAS). As many students might not have known 
about the scheme a 'don't know* response was allowed, but the analyses treated 'donU 
know* as indicating that the student's family did not receive the allowances. Table 6.5 
contains details of the percentage of Year 11 students in each system indicating that 
they were supported under, this scheme. Of the total sample, just under 20 per cent 
Indicated that the Secondary AUowanc^ Scheme applied to them. The footnote to Table 
6*5 provides some evidence that the response to this questipn from the sample reflected 
the proportion of students supported by the Secondary Allowance Scheme in Years 11 and 
12 in the total population. 

The Secondary Allowance Scheme provides means-tested benefits to lower income 
families to help them keep their children at school for the final two years of secondary 
school. It was introduced by the federal government in 1974 ^fter the cessation of the 
Commonwealth Senior Secondary Scholarship, in an attempt to promote greater equality 
of educational opportunity among young people. Apart from satisfying a itieans test of 
parental income to be eligible for the SAS, students must be under 18 at the beginning of 
Year 11 and under 19 at the beginning of Year 12, and undertaking full-time studies. The 
student's personal income is not subject to a means test. The allowance is paid 
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direct to the parents, *and does not preclude the payment of a family allowance. S'n 
annual income level was designated for qualification for maximum benefits; parents 
with an income level up to several thousand dollars above the maxiipum benefit level 
qualify for a reduced benefit, calculated according ^o level of incoiri^ Over the years 
1980 to 1983, the annual maximum allowan<»^e increased from $550 to $1046 and the 
adjusted parental income levels that qualified for maximum benefits increased from 

^$6200 to $12,982 (CDEYA, 1984a).^ At the inception of the scheme in 1974, 
approximately 9000 students were granted an allowance; at June 1983, about 45,000 
students received assistance (a considerable increase on the prec^ng year) at a cost of 
some $29 million (CDEYA, 1984). Both the amount of t\^e allowance arra the number of 
students receiving it have increased steadily over the past decade, with a marked 
expansion between 1982 and 1983. - 

In 1978, the Commonwealth Department of Education commissioned a research 
study to evaluate the Secondary Allowance Scheme^and a report on. the study was 
published in 1982 (Meade, 1982). There were-two data bases for the study': the data 
already collected in a study of 3043 Sydney high school students (96 of whom received an 
SAS award), and that collected for 1509 Year 10 students in five Queensland schools (61 
of whom received an SAS award). Data for the latter study was collected during 1979 
and 1980 by means of questionnaires and inferA^iews, involving the students and their 
parents. About half the SAS students came from one-parent families. The prpportion of 
SAS parents who desired tertiary education for their children was the same.as.for the 
parents of non-SAS students, and overall there was a high degree of concurrence between 
parent and student aspirations. Compared to other Year 10 students, the SAS students 
spent more time studying and doing homework. SAS students were more likely to aspire 
to complete Year 12 than non-SAS students, and they produced slightly higher results at 
the ena^f those years' than the non-SAS students. Among SAS students, the most 
academicauv successful were those from non-English-speaking backgrounds. The survey 
of parents shoWed thatffi^ parents were strongly supportive of the SAS, whether they 
qualified for the award or not. Of 27 parents interviewed, 20 indicated that receipt of 

^ the SAS grant had not influenced their decision to allow their children to stay on at 
school - without the grant, they would have made personal sacrifices to keep the childVen 
at school. The initial survey of Year 10 students in the Queensland study revealed that 
9o| per cent of Students did not know about the SAS. The research team reported thQt 
subsequent kno\dedge of SAS 'did little to change their educational plans which we found 
had been resolved at a much earlier stag|2 in their schooling than Year 10* (Meade, 
1982:29). Advantages of the scheme identified by SAS parents were: 'assistance with 
expends, a good emergency fund and saving the ctiildren from worrying about financial 
strain* (Meade, 1982:36). About 80 per cent of the parents said they used the funds 
directly for school needs, in particular for school trips and extra-tfurricular activities. 
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fable 6* 6^ Proreeding to Year 11 and the Secondary AUovance Scheme 

* — . 

T ^ , , Supported by SAS, 

Planned to return to school . • 

at the end of Year 10 ^ Yes Jlo Total 



No 



1.2 5.6 



19.3 80.7 100. 0 



Note ; Percentages represent weighted values to allow for different sampling 

fractions between States. 
Chi Square = 1.73 with 1 df, p:= 0.19 

' Iri summary, Meade suggested that the Secondary Allowance Scheme probably had 
little influence on the plans of students, or the plans of parents for their children, to stay 
on at-^hool. The present study gathered two pieces of data relevant to this issu^The 

^ first referred to whether students in Year 11 during 1983 had planned to return to school 
and whether a cfiange in plan was associated with receipt of assistance under the 
Secondary Allowance Scheme. The second piece of relevant data concerned the 
importance of the SAS allowance among the various reasons for returning toischool. 

Table 6.6 provides an indi^cation of the association between students being 
supported under the Secondary Allowance Scheme and their not having planned ta return 
to school at the end of Year 10. There was no statistically significant as*ciatlon 

- between the variables. Nor was any significant as^iation evident when the analysis ^ 
was performed separately for each of sijc levels of scrtioeconomic status or for those who 
gave^no basis on which to assess socioeconomic status (e.g. the father was unemployed, 
retired, deceased, or the question was not completed in a way vt^ich could be coded). 
When the analysis of the association between receiving the secondary allowance scheme 
and not hafving planned to return to school at the e/d of Year 10 was Sbnducted 
separately for each State, the association was statistically significant oijly in Queensland. 

Reasons for Returning to School - 

Table B.7 records the importance ratings accorded to various^reasons for returning 
school \or students under SAS and those not under SAS. The data recorded have been 
weighted t^alloV/ for different sampling fractions in each State apd thus they reflect the 
distribuhon of the school population across the States involved. In addition to recording 
theie data, table 6.7 also records the effective difference in mean ratings after 
adjvstment had been made for differences in background characteristics, between SAS 
and ripn-SAS students. Beceiving support under the Secondary Allowance Scheme was 
associated with socioeconomic status as measured by father*s'^occupation (and especially 
where I father's last occupation was not listed in a form to which an occupational code 
could bV assigned) and other background factors. Hence, part of the e;5pJanation for the 
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Table ^.7 laporf ace of Various Reasons for Reiurnin^ to School Broken Down by vfiether Students Received 
Astisf nc.e Under SAS ( ^ ^ ^ 



SAS allowance (unadjusted) Adjifsted effects* 

^lean ratings^ ^ Probability. Probability 



Hean ratings" ^ 

^ ><o Yes " Dif^. F> ratio Raw Corr,^ Diff. Corr- 

Job market 

I could not find a job I liked 
I could not find any kind of job 
could not get an apprenticeship 

Satisfaction with school 
School work is interesting 
I enjoy school ' '* 
I do well in my school work 

Utility 

I need to complete YeaV 12 for 

my future career 
I could do subjects that are useful 
Another year at school could help 

me get a job ^ 

Advice 

My parents wanted me to stay 

at school 
My teacher^ thought I should 

stay at school 
Most of my friends stayed at school 

Financial assistance 
I get a SAS allowance 

ji 

Note: Data have been weighted to reflect the government school population in each State. 
* Adjusted for socioeconomic status, ^ethnicity, sex, and perceived ability^ ^ 

Ratings based on a scale of A * ve^y important, 3 » fairly important, 2 - slightly rmportant, and 1 - not 

at all important. 

\^ • Corrected for clustering in the sample assuming a design effect facton of 3,5, . 
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1.70 
1.53 
1.58 


1.80 
1.66 
1.63 


• 10 
.13 
.05 


8,7 
16,5 
2,2 


.003 
,001 
n. s. 


n.s . 
<,05 
n.s. 


.07 
' .10 
.03 


n.s. 
.004 
n.s. 


n«8 . 
<.05 
n.8* 


9 1 A 
£ . 1 o 

2.20 
2.80 


2.21 
2.83 

• 


. Uo 

.07' 

.03 


A 1 

6.0 
1.1 


.Oh 
.01 
n.s . 


n.s . 
n.s . 
n.s . 


.06 
.07 
.05 


.04 
.02 
n.s. 


n.s, 
n,s . 
n.s. 


2.89 
2.98 


2.83 
3.05 


"•06 
• 07 * 


2.2 
5,8 


-V 

n.s. 
.02 


n.s . 
n^s. 


-.01 

^0,8 


n.s. 
.02 


n.s , 
n,8 . 


3.07 
2.84 


2.99 

\ 


-•08 
-•03 


5.3 
0.8 


.02 
n. s.> 


n.s. 

J 

n. s> 


-.10 
-.05 


.006 
n.s. 


<.05 

c 

l).8 . 


1.68 
1.83 


1.68 
1.80 


.0 
-•03 


O.IN 


n.s. 
n.s. 


n.s. 

n.s. 


.01 
*.02 


n.s. 
n.s. 


n.s . 
n.s . 


1.10 


2.00 


0.9 


53.6 


.001 


<.001 


.9 


<.001 


<.001 



differences observed in mean r^ings could arise from the difference in student 
background between those supported by the Secondary Allowance Scheme and those not 
supported by it. To. allow for tAis, a regression analysi§^as conducted for each of the 14 
possible reasons for remaining at school, using the^^importance ratings as criteiya and 
several background characteristics as predictor varrables: . whether the student received 
assistance under SAS, socioeconomic status, ethnic background, sex, and perceived 
atjility. The adjustejl differences in means have been shown in Table 6.7 together with 
the unadjusted differences. ' 

From Table 6.7 it can be' seen that the main area in which SAS s'tudents differed 
from non-SAS students was in the importance attached to not being able to get a job. 
Students receiving assistance under SAS accorded greater importance to not being able 
to get a job than did non-SAS students (see Table 6.6). This difference remained even 
after adjusting for the influence of other social characteristics associated with being 
SAS students. A possible interpretation could be that SAS was tending to assist students 
who in other, labour market circumstances may have sought employment. In addition, SAS 
students accorded less importance than non-SAS students to 'another year at school could 
help me get a job^ However, they tended to regard 'doing subjects that are useful' as 
more important, than did non-SAS students. The first of these results is difficult to 
interpret, but perhaps reflects greater pessimism among students who returned to school 
because they could not find a job. Two pcfesible interpretations of the second result 
could be that it reflects a motivational effect suggested by Meade (1982) or that it^ 
reflects a greater proportion of SAS students in *altemative' programs at Year 11. 



Two reasons'for returning to school - 'I enjj)y school' and 'school work is interesting' 
- tended to be rated as more important by SAS than non-SAS students. The differences 
' appeared significant for the sample but were not Significant when an allowance was 
made^QT^clustering in the sample design. The two possible interpretations advanded in 
xel|[tion to 'useful' subjects could also apply in this case. v 

The Impor tance of SAS in Returning to School 

The^data i(i Table 6.7 show, that while the Secondary Allowance Scheme was, as would be 
expected, not at all important to tl^ose not receiving it, on average it was rated as 
'slightly' important by those who were getting it. 'In comparison to other reasons, 
receiving ah SAS aUc^ance- ranked about the mid<Jle of the reasons listed: more 
important than the avaiTability of a job or the plans of friends but less important than 
utility or school factors. Of those students in receipt of a SAS allowance some 16 per 
centyconsidered the allowance w|is very important in their decision to return to school, 
^14 per cent indicated it was fairly important, 23 per cent said that it was slightly 
important and 47 per cent said that the allowance was not important. 
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Table 6.8 Ratings of the Importance of the SAS Allowance in the Decision to 
Return to^chool Broken Down Socio economic Status 
(Percentages recorded)^ 





V 

Socioeconomic status (father's^ 


occupat ion) 






Unskilled/ 


Ski I led/ Managerial/ 


Rating 


Unclassified semi-skilled 


clerical professional 


N/\f' nf* nil imnOff'iinf' 
(tOL a\. ail LUl^ULLilllL 


31 


47 


48 


57 


Slightly important 


27 


23 


20 


24 


Fairly important 


19 


13 


14 


12 


Very important 


23 


17 


19 


. 9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Number of valid cases 


215 


334 


301 


334 


^ Based on- weighted data 


to reflect 


distribution of 


student 


numbers across 


the States involved. 





















For those assisted under the SAS there was no difference in the importance of that 
allowance between students of different ethnic background but therer^ere differences 
between students from different socioeconomic backgrounds. TheF^^ was a greater 
proportion (42 per cent) of students who said the SAS was fairly important among those 
who gave no codeable response for father's last occupation, than among those whose 
father's last occupation was classified as managerial or professional (20 per cent). 
Details have been shown in Table 6.8. It is difficult to interpret the uncodeable or 
missing responses to the question on father's occupation, but it seemfe reasonable to 
assume that a substantial proportion were students from single-parent families. In 
addition, in examining the managerial and professional categories it needs to 
remembered that the questioa referred to the ^ast occupation of the father. It^ is ^ 
possible that some of these were currently unemployed. It appeared that even though 
the SAS was rated generally as slightly important in terms, of^ returning to school by 

recipients in general, there were some students to whom it was fairly or very important. 

^ f 

Overall the SAS was rated a& very important by about three per cent of the Year 11 
sample. - /"7 

In addition, gmong SAS recipients\he scheme was rated as more important by 
those who had not planned to return to school than by those who had already planned to 
return to school. As shown in Table 6.9, the SAS was rated as 'very important' by about 
one-third of the recipients who had not planned to return to school t)ut only by about 
one-seventh of recipients who had planned to return to school. This difference could 
' reflect,>mong other things, the possibility that students became aware of or applied for 
the SAS allowance at different times. 

It IS difficult to estimate the contribution uf SAS to increased retention rates both 
because of the nature of the data and because any impart of SAS is not independent of 
the influence of the job market and school factors- Only very rough estimates are 
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Table 6.9 


Ratings of 


'the Importance of 


the*S^ Allowance in the 


Decision to 




Return to 


School Broken Dovm 


by whether 


the Student Previously 




Planned to 


Return to School 














f 










Previous 


intention 


(percentages) 




Rating 




Return 


Not return 


Total 


Not at all important 
Slightly important 
Fairly important 
Very important 


48 
23 
14 
15 


\ 


35 
18 
13 
34 


47 
23 
14 
16 


Total • 

Number of valid cases 


. 100 
* 1092 




100 


100 
1167 



Note ; Da^ have been weighted to reflect the size of the government school 
p(|pulation' in each State. / 

Chi Square ^ 17.76 with 3 d.f. P(correcCed) < .05 



possible. First, a little over one per cent of the Year 11 students indicated that they 
received SAS and had not planned to return to school at the end of Year 10. Thirty-four 
per cent of these students suggested that SAS was very important in their decision to 
actually return to school, Hence^^this group could account for only about 1).4 per cent of 
those in Year 11. In addition, some 18 per cent of Year 11 students received SAS and 
had planned to return to school at the end of Year 10. Fifteen per cent of this group said 
that SAS was very important in the decision to return'to^chool. Hence this group could 
account for an additional 2.7 pjer cent oT those in Year 11; 

If it is assumed that those students would not have returned to school in the 
absence of SAS and that the average progression from Year 10 to Year 11 was 64 per 
cent, it would appQar that SAS could have contributed to between one third and two 
percentage points in retentioTi rates from Year 10 to Year/l (but th^ basis for these 
estimates is very rough). Moreover SAS was not a new program in 1983 but mere)y an 
expanded program, and consequently the contribution yof its greater availability to 
increased retention from Year 10 to Year 11 would w'obably have been even less than 
this. In brief, the increased availability of SAS rn^ have contributed a little towards 
increased retention but it would not hav^accotinted for all df the increase^ retention 
from Year 10 to Year^. \ 

Other Characteristics of SAS Students 

/ 

As would be expected, SAS students tended to be drawn from lower socioeconomic status 
backgrounds as indicated by their fathers* last occupation. Indeed, the category with 
greater percentage of SAS students was that for which socioeconomic background could 
not be classified. Because the information was based on the father^s last occupation, the 
classified categories did not take into account whether the father was living at home, or 
whether the father was currently unemployed. 



{ 

/ . 

' * k 

There were also differences in the percentages of students of different ethnic 

backgrounds. Twenty-three per cent of students from a aon-English-speaking background 

were assisted by SAS comp^ed to 17 per cent of students from an English-speaking 

background and 18 per cent of students frc^ an Australian background. In addition, 

about 31 per cent Of the SAS recipients had a part-time job which was not significantly 

different from the 32 per cent of other studerrtr^ho held part-time jobs. 

SAS students did not differ from non-SAS students in terms of their intention to 
♦ if 
complete Year 12. For both groups about 63 per cent of students planned to complete 

Year 12 in secondary school. 
In Summary 

The present study was not primarily designed to examine^he impact of the Secondary 
Allowance Scheme. However, it did provide some indications of the operation of that 
scheme with regard to staying at school. Even though the scheme did not generally 
appear to have, a strong influence on a decision to return to school it did appear to be 
important for some^ groups of recipients. It was more important for recipients of lower 

?cio^conomic background and for students who at the end of Year VD had not planned to 
turn to school. This appeared to be linked to returning to school because no job was 
available. The availability of SAS would not have accounted fop^'^all of the increased 
retention to Year 11 ia 1983, b\jt it may have contributed to-^ope of that increase. SAS 
recipients were drawn more hc/avily from lower socioeconomic backgrounds (especially 
where the data was not avail^le) and from non-English-speaking backgrounds. 

Intentions for 1984 

Table 6.10 contains information about what the 1983 group of Year 11 students planned 
to do in 1984. Overall, ju^t under two-thirds indicated that they would do Y^ar 12 either 
at the same school or another school. There were differences between education 
systems with 93 per cent of Australian Capital Territory students indicating an intention 
to proceed to,,Year 12 but only 20 per cent of students in Victorian technical schools 
stating that intention. In those schools, the large percentage (nine per cent) indicating 
that they would do Year 12 at another school reflected the position where not all schools 
in that system provided courses of study at Year 12. In general, the differences between 
systems reflected the current patterns in progression rates. Systems in which Years 11 
and 12 were closely linked (e.g. Queensland, Tasmania, the Australian Capital Territory, 
and to a lesser extent, with the advent of non-Certificate of Secondary Education 
courses, Western Australia) recorded higher proportions of^ students proceeding to Year 
12 than other Stares. 

1.35 
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Tabfe 6.10 Year 11 Students* Intentions for 1984 (Percentages) 



Vic. \ 

ACT High Tech. Qld SA WA Tas. 



Lpok for a job 


2 


11 


26 


5 


16 


13 


13 


J)o Year 12 at same school 




61 


11 


83 


54 


69 


75 


no Year 12 at another school 


3 


9 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Take an apprenticeship 


2 


5 


34 


4 


14 


5 


2 


Do a Technical and Further 
















Education (TAFE) course 


1 


li 


13 


3 


3 


5 


1 


Other^ 


1 


8 


8 


4 


11 


5 


5 



^ See text for a discussion, this category often involved two or more 
contingent responses-^ ' 

Around 12 per cent of the sample planned k) look for a job, with the* remainder 
listing an intention to take an apprenticeship, do\a TAFE course, or undertake some 
other activity. 

Some six per cent of the total sample of students indicated other intentions for 
1984. For South Australia, where the *other» category totalled 11 per cent of 
respondents, an analysis suggested most of those respondents could be allocated 'as 
follows: 

some TAFE pr<^gram (about half of one per cent) 
business college (a little more than one per cent) 
undecided or mixed response (two per cent) 
another activity; not really study (one per cent) / 
repeat Year 11 at the same or another school (two and one-half per cent) 
^do Yea\l2 at the same or another school with some qualification such as a special 
program and/or »if can*t get a job*, and/or *look for a job at the same time| (a total 
of about three and one-half per cent). 

Respondents indicating *other* from the remaining States showed a similar pattern to 
that in South Australia. 

Students* stated intentions to proceed to Year 12 appeared to be linked to other 
characteristics of the students and the nature of their course at Year 11. To investigate 
this .further, an analysis based on the model in Figure 6.1 was conducted. The 
relationships were then investigated with a series of multiple regression analyses. The 
variables in the model were defined as follows: 

(a) Intention was the student's stated intention to return to school to study at Year 12 
level coded as 1 (Yes) or 0 (No). 

(b) Socioeconomic status was based on father's occupation coded on the ANU 6-point 
scale (Broom et al., 1977). 

A. 
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Table 6.11 Results of Regression of Intention to Return to Year 12 on School and Student Varia bles^ 



Dependent variables 



SAS assistance 



Alternative course 



Plan to do Yeat 12 





Metric 


Standard izsd 


Metric 


S tandard ized 


Metric Standardized 


1 


.04 


.05 


-.02 


-.03 


.05 


.05 


Socioeconomic yrftaCus 


-.02 


-.09 


-.01 


-.05 


• 02 


.06 


Non-English ^Jxackground 


.05 


.06 


.00 


.01 


.01 


.01 


English background 


.01 


.01 


.01 


.02 


*.00 


.00 


Perceived ability 


-.02 


-.04 


-.02 


-.04 


.13 


.20 


Not planned to return 


.02 


.01 


' .11 


.09 


-.27 


-.13 


SAS 












. -.01 


-.01 


Alternative course 












.27 




Multiple R 




.15 






.20 


.52 




Note: Data have been 


weighted to reflect the slze^f 


1 

the govern^ 


ent 


school population 


in each State and 


a 



design^ef feet factor of 3.5 has been used to calculate levVls of significance. 
^ Coefficients significant Lt the five per cent level have been underlined. 
N - 5158 
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Socioeconomic background 
Ethnic background 
Perceived ability 
Had planned to continue 



Sex 



SAS recipient 
Alternative course 



Plan to do Year 12 



\ 



Figure 6.1 Model for Student Intentions to Proceed to Year 12 



Ethnicity was coded as two dummy variables, one representing a 



non-English-speaking background, and the other an overseas but English-speaking^ 



background, pach was coded as 0 or 1 with those of Australian l>ackground 
representing th^ excluded groip. 

(d) Sex was coded as 1 (male) or 2 (female). 

(e) Perceived ability referred to the students* rating of their ability relative to their 
peers on a 5-point scale. ^ ^ 

(f) Planned to return referred Jto whether the student had planned to return to school 
* at the end of Year 10 and was coded as 1 (Yes) or 2^(1^). 

(g) Alternative course referred to whether students indicated that they were enrolled 
in an alternative course (1) or not (2). 

(h) SAS allowance referred to whether the student was in receipt of assistance under 
SAS during 1983 and was coded as 1 (Yes) or 2 (No). 

(i) System differences were coded in a set of five dummy variables. Those effects 
have not been reported here but the effects which have been reported are net of 
state differences. 

The results of the analyses t^ave been reported in Table 6.11 and are summarlzec^liere. 

^. Alternative course . Other things equal, students in an alternative course were less 
likely to plan to proceed to Year 12 than those in other courses. Roughly the ^fect size 
(other things equal) was equivalent to 27 percentage points. However, it is also 
important to note that some 29 per cent of the students in alternative programs planned 
to remain at school to Year 12. 



Secondary Allowance Scheme . There appeared to be ^ net effect of assistance 
under this scheme on an intention to stay at school to Year 12. 



Sex . More females than males indicated an intention to proceed td Year 12. The 
size of the effect indicated that about ^ve per cent more females than males planned to 
proceed to Year 12. 

Ethnic t)ackground . There was no difference in the percentages of those planning 
to proceed to Year 12 between students of different ethnic backgrounds. It should be 




noted that this result is not consistent with results found in Victorian high schools 
(Ainley et al., 1984) nor with other studies in recent years, which have suggested a 
greater propensity for those of a non-English-speaking background to remain at school 
longer. The inconsistency should prompt further research aimed at understanding this 
issue, and reasons for a possible change in views, ^ 

Perceived ability . Students who rated their ability more highly were more inclined 
to plan to continue at school to Year 12. This was the largest of the effects other than 
for differences between systems. 

Planned to return . Students who had not planned to return to school for Year 11 
were less likely (27 per cent fewer) to plan to proceed to Year 12. 

In addition to these associations v/ith planning to proceed to Year 12, associations 
with the mediating variables were also observed. First, students in alternative programs 
were more likely to have not planned to enter Year 11. Secondly, students who indicated 
they received assistance under SAS were of lower average socl^conomic status, and 
were more often of a non-English background. 

In these data there were no surprising results except for ethnic background which 
was noted above. For technical reasons, a similar analysis could not be conducted for an 
intention to undertake an apprenticeship or another TAFE course, biit the rough 
indications were that such an intention was more associated with males than females (10 
per cent more), with being in an alternative program (11 per cent more), with lower 
perceived ability, and with a non-English-speaking background (four per cent more). 

Further Study Plans 

Students were also asked to indicate their plans for further study after leaving school, 
but not necessarily immediately after leaving school. Data concerning these intentions 
are shown in Table 6.12. The first column refers to those students who indicated that 
they planned to do Year 12 in 1984. *About 22 per cent of these students planned no 
further study beyond school. The remainder divided between 68 per cent who were 
planning full-time study after leaving school and less than 10 per cent who planned 
further study on a part-time basis. 

The second column in Table 6.12 refers to those students who indicated that they 
were not planning to do Year 12 in 1984. Of these students, 40 per cent planned no 
further study, with about 30 per cent planning some full-time study, and 29 per cent 
planning part-time study, usually in. the form of apprenticeship training. 
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Table 6.12 Year II Students; Further Study Plans (Percentages)^ 





Students planning 


Students p'lanning to 




to contplete Year 12 


leave after Year 11 


No further study 


22 


40 


Furtrrer tull-tirae study: 




1 


Universit y 


35 


3 


1 1 AAA 

Lo liege 


17 


3 


TAFE (non—apprent i ce ) 


c 
0 


16 


Other 


/ 9 


6 


Total further full^fioe study 


68 


30 


Further part-time study: 






University 


2 


0 


College 


I 


0 


TAFE (non-apprentice) 


2 


2 


Apprentice^ 


4 


26 


Other 


I 


1 


Total further part-time study 


10 


29 


Number of valid caseu 


3990 


2526 


Missing cases 


214 


164 



These data were not weighted to reflect population differences between 
States. 

Apprentices have been entered as part-time study regardless of the 
designation recorded by the re^ondent. 

Students' Comments 

There was some space allowed at the end of the Year 11 questionnaire for students to^^*^^^ 
make *any additional comments about school or your future plans*. Approximately 
one-third of the students responded to this request. The most common type of response, 
from at least half of the students who offered comments, was an elaboration of career 
and educational aspirations^ which^ often included a description of alternative career 
paths that could be followed if a first choice proved unattainable. While some of these 
comments were little more than a repetition of information given elsewhere in the 
questionnaire, on the whole the impression gained was that these Year 11 students were 
seriously concerned about their care^ fnt^fres, and that, while maintaining their 
aspirations, they were realistic enough about the Job market situation to acknowledge 
the need for alternative plans. A further five per cent of students were uncertain about 
future plans. 

It was apparent from the responses that in some classes the students had discussed 
the 'additional comments* section, because the same sugg^tion would appear repeatedly 
in a cluster of questionnaires. Three issues that appeared in this way jwere: Year 12 
Students should be given allowances that were equivalent to dole paym^ents; the HSC 
pass rate should be lowered; and the government should put more money into job. 
creation. . ^ ^ 
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The comments on school fell Into three major categories: general approval or 
disapproval of school, and specific criticism of some aspects school life. Roughly the 
same number of students (10 per cent) made positive eomments of a general kind as 
made negative comments. Those students who said they enjoyed school sometimes gave 
supporting reasons, such as *the courses help my future careers *the school caters for 
students of different abilities*, 'more education gives you a more mature outlook'. In the 
two systems that Supported a senior college structure, a numbor of students spoke with 
enthusiasm of the college experience, which they felt was more rewarding than their 
junior high school experfence. 

SchooUwas described as 'boring', 'uninteresting', 'not worth it' by those students 
expressing general disapproval, although many added the rider that it was nevertheless 
necessary to stay at school to further their career plans. 

Approximately one-quarter of the student comments concerned specific criticisms 
of the school. The two most frequently mentioned criticisms were of the workload at 
the senior level and the available subject choice. Comments on workload included 
i]aention of constant pressure, the demanding nature of the work, too much ^issessment, 
and the disadvantages of external examinations. As far as subjects in the 
post-compulsory years were concerned, students complained about the Ihnited range of 
subjects, particularly the lack of practical subjects, humanities subjects, and alternative 
courses. Students wrote of the irrelevance of their subjects to their future lives in both 
personal and career terms. The following comments incorporate these major criticisms. 

I find school inadequate in regard to preparation for unemployment, limited 
finance, personal development. Exams feel unnecessary and are merely 
stress-pools with no clear reason as to why we do them. Lack of choice in our 
school leads to immaturity and indecisiveness. 

School doesn't give students a good look at what's outside in the world for them. 
How are we really to deci'le what we should do with ourselves if we don't know 
what to expect? 

More schools should teach more practical courses than at present to aid those 
w students who are not academically inclined but who are unable to find full-time 
employment. 

Other aspects of school which were criticized by students were the teachers (lack of 
enthusiasm, focus on good students only), and discipline and regulation (too much or too 
little). . «k 

Year 11 Students? A Summary 

The retrospective views of Year 11 students on their reasons for deciding to stay at 
school were similar to the prospecti^^views of Year 10 students who planned to stay on 
at school. Both groups rated utility factors as most important, followed by satisfaction 
with school and job market factors, whereas the intending earl^ school leavers in the 



Year 10 group gave the top rating to job market factors, followed by utility factors then 
satisfaction with school. For all groups, advice from other people was the least 
innportant influence. 

The relative importance of various reasons given by Year 11 students for staying at 
school was associated with certain student characteristics. The need for qualifications, 
and satisfaction with school were more important to females than to males, to students 
from non-English-speaking backgrounds than to Australian-born students, and to students 
who rated themselves as more able than to students who rated themselves as less able. 
Job market factors meant more to the students who rated themselves as less able, and to 
students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds than to students from high 
socio econonrtic backgrounds. The latter group placed greater importance on future 
career requirements. 

Some consideration was given to the influence of the Secondary Allowance Scheme 
on students* plans. Of the students in Year 11 who received an SAS allowance (about 19 
per cent of the total sample), just over half indicated that the allowance was of some 
importance (slightly, fairly or very important) in their decision to return to school, and 
just under half said that the allowance was of no importance. It was ranked at about^e 
niiddle of the list of reasons. It was more important to students from a low 
socioeconomic background than from a high socioeconomic background. 

Two~thirds of the Year 11 sample stated their intention to proceed to Year 12. 
This intention was more commonly found aniong females than males, among students in 
traditional rather than alternative courses, and among students whose rating of their 
ability was high rather than low. Surprisingly, in view of other research findings and the 
results in Chapter 4, ethnic background had no effect on intention to complete secondary 
schooling. 

Three-quarters of the students who planned to do Year 12 indicated that they 
would continue with study after leaving school, mostly in a full-time capacity. Of those 
students who were not planning to return to school for Year 12, about 40 per cent did not 
intend to undertake further study, and the remainder were split evenly between full-time 
and part-time further study. 

In the open-ended section of the questionnaire, students took the opportunity to 
comment on school and their future plans. Half the comments comprised descriptions of 
career and educational aspirations, and one^uarter of the comments concerned specific 
criticisms of school. The main focus of criticism was on the heavy workload at the 
senior level, and the limited range and irrelevance of the subject offering in Years 11 
and 12. 
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CHAPTER 7 
AN OVERVIEW 

At the beginning of this report, attention was drawn to the quickened interest in, and 
discussion of, r.etentivity beyond the compulsory stages of secondary education. Interest 
•in retentivity ha^ 'fended to* be concerned with either the school, social and economic 
factors which might bfc(^associateki with different levels of retentivity, or with the form 
of the school curriculum which might be most appropriate when retentivity has 
increased. Broadly, th^ first of these concerns implies investigation of patterns which 
currently exist in schools, while the second goes*t)eyond a study of the extant situation to 
a consideration of ar^ropriate responses to an evolving situation. The present study was 
intended to inform debate about the first of these concerns, but with the view that a 
better understanding of present patterns might help inform responses in the future. 

In reviewing previous research in Chapter 1, it was convenient to distinguish three 
potential influences on retentivity. These were the economic environment, the,^ 
social-psychological environment, and the school environment. As a result of the stu^ 
undertaken, it became evident that these three categories of influence were not so easily 
or neatly separated as was first envisaged. Consequently, In the design an^ analysis of 
the study, it was corivenient to ^epart from the three categories used in Chapter 1. 
Despite this, it remained a useful scheme within which to summarize some of the main 
results of the study. Superimposed on this trlchotomous classification of substantive 
influences on retentivity was a three-level desig^n for the collection and analysis of data, 
with the three levels being the school system, the school, and the student. The main 
body of the report has been organized around these thr^e levels of investigation. In 
presenting an overview it seemed appropriate to organize interpretations around ffife 
three categories of influence and in considering each category of influence draw upon 
evidence from eec^h level of investigation and analysis. ^ 

The Econonnic Environment 

In Chapter 1, two aspects of the economic environment were mentioned as relevant to 
any consideration of retentivity. One of those aspects which would be expected to 
impinge on the decisions of young people to remain at school was the availability of 
jobs. The.other ilspect was the availability of financial support. 

Employment Prospects 

The recent increases in retentivity have been widely attributed to a decline in the 

availability cf jobs for young people. Even though this assumption would appear to.be 

y 
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plausible, it deservfes scrutiny, for it might not provide a complete explanation. During 
the late 1950s ana 1960s there was an increase in retentivity which was not associated 
with a decline in job availability or a rise in unemployment, Fitzgerald (1970) noted that * 
the percentage of 16-year-olds in full-time school grew from 25 per cent in 195a through ^ 
29 per cent in 1960 to 48 per cent in 1968. Moreover, that increase wasWgel^^a result 
of increased holding power in government schools and differed betweenH9?ates, It was in 
Victoria and South Australia that the increase in retentivity to the second last year of 
secondary school was greatest, so that by 1968 in those States a little over one half of 
the cohort remained to that stage, whereas elsewhere in Australia a little les^than 
one-third remained (Fitzgerald, 1970:26-27), During the middle 1970s to early 1980^ the 
availability of jobs for young people declined and youth unemployment increased (see 
CTEC, 1982:32-34). Over the same period, the increases in retentivity in schools were 
modest. Australia-wide retention rates to\ear 12 increased ^rom 32 per cent in 1972, 
through 35 per cent in 1976, to 36 per centSn 1982. At Year 11 the increase was 
greater, with the corresponding figures being 48 per cent, 52 per cent, and 57 per cent. , 
By contrast with this modest growth, th^ere was a marked increase in retentivity between 
1982 and 1983, averaging 6 percentage points at Year 11 and 4 percentage points at Year 
12. This corresponded to a further deterioration in the labour market for youth. In 
brief, until 1983, school retentivity did not apppear to have corresponded closely to job 
availability. The present study gathered some evidence from systems, schools, and 
students pertinent to the role of job market factors in increased retentivity. 

System level considerations . Even though it was difficult to make precise 
estimates, j^seerned that conclusions about retentivity over the late 1970s and early 
1980s were linTitedlo the" extent that enrolments in full-time TAFE programs were not 
included. The present study suggested that full-time TAFE enrolments in 1982jc;ould be y 
considered to add about six percentage points to retentivity measures at Year U over all 
school^ and about five percentage points at Year 12 over all schools. If TAFE 
enrolments were considered as part of the government school sector the effect on 
retentivity for that sector would have been greater still. Moreover, it appeared that 
those enrolments had grown rapdily over the period frojg(» 1978 to 1982. It seemed 
possible that retentivity growth might have matched more closely the ocoline |n job 
availability had TAFE enrolments been considered. 

The role [of job marked factors could provide a possible explanation for the 
differential growth of retentivity for males and females. Over the period from the 
middle 1970s to 1982, retentivity for females grew steadily to both Year U and Year 12 
but for males there was either little growth (Year 11) or a slight decline (Year 12). 
Thesfe differences in retentivity groyvth corresponded to the greater deterioration in 
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labour market opportunities for females (CTEC 1982:32) over that time, though the rise 
in female retentivity had begun a little earlier than the rise in youth unemployment. 
Between 1982 and 1983 the pattern of trends in retentivity altered, such that male 
retentivity to Years 11 and 12, thoughtless marked at Year 12, increased by a greater 
aryount than female retentivity. Corresponding to this change in retentivity patterns 
was a deterioration in job opportunities for young males, which was greater than the drop 
in opportunities for females (CTEC, 1982:52-53). The CTEC attributed this differential 
loss of job availability as partly due to a reduction in apprenticeship intakes. Young,^ 

Gple who had sought the combination of employment and education possible through 
renticeship might have been inclined to turn to full-time study when the 
apprenticeship they wanted was unavailable, to a greater extent than those who had 
sought employment which did not involve further training. ^ 

Even though the evidence above suggested that job market factors could influence 
retentivity in schools, it could also be observed that differences in retentivity to Year 11 
^ between States Were substantial, e^en after making an allowance for TAPE, and did not 
correspond to youth unemploymeftt. At Year 12, the differences in retentivity were not 
so great. It would seem that job market factors were not the only consideration to be 
taken into account in urfderstanding patterns and trends in retentivity. 

Schools . In examining the differences between fichools in retentivity, it was noted 
that between 1982 and 1983 there had been a tendency for the association between 
retentivity and socioeconomic background to diminish a little. One possible 
interpretation of this shift could be that job market factors impinged to a greater extent 
on those from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, and thereby increased the propensity of 
those students to remain at school. However, the shift in the magnitude of the 
association was small and the overall positive association between retentivity and 
socioeconomic background remained. 

Students . In examining the reasons given by Year 10 and Year 11 students for 
returning to school it was found that, in general, job market factors were not rated 
fiighly as reasons for returning to school. However, job market factors were rated more 
highly by some groups of students than others. In particular, job market factors were 
rated more highly by those in Year 11 who had not planned to return to school compared 
to those who had; by those in Year 10 who planned to leave at the end of Year 11 
^ compared to those who planned to complete Year 12; by those in school systems with a 
high retention rate to Year 11 compared to those in systems with a low retention to that 
level;^and by those in Year 10 who planned to leave compared to those who planned to 
stay. On this basis one should attribute part of the increase in retentivity in 1983 to job 
market factors. However, even in the groups of students mentioned above, other 
factors, especially those of a personal investment kind, were important considerations in 
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the decision to stay: job market considerations alone did not determine the decision to 
return. t 

In summary * The evidence of this study suggest^ed that a lack of available jobs 
contributed to the increase in rete^itivity between 1982 ai\d 1983 but that this factor had 
not been sufficient of itself to result in the observed increase. However, the study did 
not take into account changes in more distant employment prospects such as the 
availability of jobs for those completing higher education qualifipations. 

Student Assistance 

Between 1982 and 1983 there was an increase in the availability an<3h level of assistance 
to the families of students under the Secondary Allowance Scheme. The only evidence of 
its impact on increased retentivity was drawn from information provided by students in 
Year 11. Ajuong students who indicated that they received assistance under that 
scheme, there were mixed responses concerning its importance in the decision to return 
to school, with almost half indicating that it was not important in that decision. It was - 
noted as more important by students of low than of high socioeconomic background* It 
was suggested that the availability of this form of assistance could have contributed 
towards increased retentivity in 1983 but that any contribution was small. 

The Social-Psychological Environment 

Most of the evidence relating to the influence of social and psychological factors on 
retentivity was gathered frdfn the school and student levels ^of investigation. However, 
^ in exammmg trends in system wide data concerned with retentivity, it was noted that 
the increased propensity for females to remain longer at school h«d begun rather earlier 
than the onset of high levels of youth unemployment. It was suggested that, even though 
the more ^^id increase in female retentivity over the 1970s could be partly explained by 
job market Influence, another explanation could lie in the changes in the social 
expectations of female students with regard to school and career. Such changes in 
expectations are difficult to document in quantitative form but should not be neglected 
simply for that reason. 

Schools. In examining patterns of retentivity among a sample of schools, it was 
suggested that higher retentivity was associated with higher levels of socioeconomic 
background and higher percentages of stiraents of non-English-speaking backgrounds. 
The interpretation of the association between retentivity and socioeconomic background 
remains unclear. It could arise from differences in the expectations of parents regarding 
full-time schooling for their students, or from differences in the financial capacity of 
families to support children in full-time study, or from a combination of these facto^§. 
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The balance of research reviewed in Chapter 1 tended to favour the first interpretation 
but this remains a fruitful field for further research. 

The suggestion that schools with a higher percentage of students of a 
non-English-speaking background had higher retentivity, other things equaJ, was 
consistent with previous research which has investigated the issue. The result was 
consistent\ with interpretation by Williems et al. (1981) that such families held high 
^pirationi^for their chQdren's education, and viewed schooling as an important route to 
upward social mpbility, ^ 

.Students. Among reasons given by students for returning to school, those 
concerned with personal investment were rated most highly. These involved the 
completion of school as a requirement for a future cdreer, the belief that another year 
at school would help in getting a job, and the possibility of being able to do useful 
subjects. In these ratings can be seen a reflection of general social expectations of 
school which have emphasized utilitarian considerations. Interestingly, female student^ 
gave higher ratings to the importance of career requirements than did males. This was 
consistent with the proposition advanced as part of an explanation for the trend in 
female retentivity over the 1970s and early 1980s. 

In summary . Some of the patterns of retentivity identified in the study could be 
best explainetf^n terms o^ social and psychplogical factors, but it seemed unlikely that 
there had been, changes in these factors that would have been associated with the 
increase in retentivity between 1982 and 1983. 

The School Environment ^ 

In the present study no direct analyses were undertaken which attempted to relate 
aspects of school curriculum and organization to retentivity. A recent stlldy**of 
retentivity in the government high schools of Victoria had suggested that the types of 
program in schools and the organizational arrangements in schools were associated with 
differences in retentivity (Ainley et al., 1984). There were in the present study a iHmber 
of observetions consistent with that finding, though none could be linked unequivocally to 
it. 

At system level. It was noted that there were substantial differences in retentivity 
to Year 11 between state systems, oven after allowance had been made for the role of, 
full-time programs in TAPE. Much smaller differences between state systems were 
fodnd in retentivity to Year 12 after allowance for the contribution of TAPE. Other 
analyses suggested that the differences between state systems in retentivity to Yeai* U 
remained after allowing for the effect of differences in population characteristics of the 
States. It appeared that the differences in retentivity to Year 11 might have been 



associated with the type of curriculum offered. In those States where the Year 11 
curriculum was closely tied to that at Year 12 and to future tertiary study, retentivity to 
Year 11 was relatively low. Where the Year U curriculum was broader, retentivity to 
that level was relatively high'. In systems where there had been changes nfiade to the 
examination system over the 1970s, there had been the greatest increase in retentivity 
to Year /I. The fact that much smaller differences existed in retentivity to Year 12 
could possibly be interpreted as indicating that most schools in all States viewed the 
curriculum at Year 12 as a prelude to tertiary study, even though in some Slates a 
broader function was associated with Year 11. 

In addition, the study noted the importance of, and growth in, TAPE enrolments in 
full-time programs equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12. That development possibly 
indicates a pattern of preference among some students 1*egarding the curriculum and 
organization of post-compulsory schooling. 

At school level. Even though the study did not attempt any formal analyses of the 
relation betwee/i curriculum factors and retentivity at school level, it did gather 
information about a variety of response:> by schools in all the government school systems 
in the study. It appeared that a number of different types of responses were being 
developed and it seemed that a fruitful area of research would be to examine stuclent 
responses to those institutions. 

At student level. Even though personal investment factors were rated more highly 
by students as reasons for returning to school, school factors were rated as of some 
importance. In pa tlcular, enjoyment of school and interest in school work were given 
higher ratings by females than by males. This was consist^t with suggestions made as a 
result of the study of Victorian high schools that school factors were more important to 
females than to males in their decision to remain at school. 

An Interactive Perspective 

As a result of the examination oi patterns and trends in retentivity reported in this 
study> it appeared inappropriate ^to attempt to seize on one factor as the main 
determinant of school retentivity, or of changes in retentivity. Rather, it seemed more 
appropriate to interpret developments in terms of an interactive framework. According 
to this perspective, job^market factors and changing expectations would predispose young 
people to remain longer at school, but that predisposition would be more likely to be 
realized when the courses available were accessible and attractive to those young 
people, bne of the most important challenges for educational research at the present 
time is to understand better the ways in which students respond to different types of 
program in the senior secondary years, and the ways in which such programs contribute 
to^the development of the capacity of the individual student. 

n\r 135 . 
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\ 

MEASURES OF RETENTIVITY 



Chapter 2 of the report referred a number of the mea^res commonly used as indicators 
of the propensity of young people to remain in post-compulsory education. It was argued 
that the term retentivity could be used as a .generic description which encompassed 
several separate measures, The measures which were briefly outlined in that chapter 
included apparent retention rates, ^progression rates, participation rates, age-weighted 
participation rates, and grade participation rates. Also discussed were methods for 
incorporating an appropriate allowance for enrolments in equivalent courses in Technical 
and Further Education. This appendix contains some of the information presented in 
Chapter 2, but extends that through the provision of greater detail about the methods of 
calculation, and some of the properties of the ineasures outlined. It is concerned mainly 
with measures that could be applied to States or systems, but brief reference is also 
made to measures which could be applied at school level. 



\pparent retention rates have been the most commonly used measure of retentivity and 
most often have been simply referred to as retention rates. These data are in fact ratios 
of enrolments in Year level L for a given year to the enrolments in the Year level M for 
a preceding calendar year corresponding to the progress of that cohort through the 
school, that is (L-M) years previously. Hence retention rates are best described as grade 
ratios even though it is convenient to u^e the more common nomenclature. They could 
be defined by the following expression. 

G{M,L,y) N(L,y)/N(M,x) 
where G(M,L,y) - the r^tentt^nTate from Year level M in y^sar x, to Year level L 
in ycAr y. 



For this grade ratio to be a mca.^ure of retentivity, the enrolment data must refer to the 
same cohort. In these circumstances, yeai'S x and y are related such that: 

y = X + L " M 

where y - the year m which the student cohort was in the upper of the levels 
sp^cifi od, 

X - the year in which the student cohort was in the lower of the levels 
specified, 



Apparent Retention Rates 



N{L,y) 
N{M,x) 



the enrolment in Year level fc in year y, and 
the enrolment in Year level M in year x. 
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» = the upper year level involv^^" and 

M = the lower year level involved. 
Hence, for example the apparent retention rate to Year 12 in 1982 from Year 8 would 
take the rdtio of the Year 12 enrolment in 1982 divided by the Year 8 enrolment in 1978. 

^In order to have any meaning, retention rates must be accompanied by a 
specification of both year levels involved as w.ell as the year to which the upper of those 
levels applied. A convention adopted in publications of the Commonwealth Department 
of Education and Youth Affairs (1983) has been ^ designate only the upper year level 
when the base level was the first year of secondary school. In this report that 
convention' has been followed so that when a base level has not been stated the implied 
specification is that the retention has been computed relative to the first year of 
secondary education. When other retention rates hav^ been discussed such as from Year 
10 to Year 12, both levels have been specified. 

In Chapter 3 of the main report, apparent retention rates from Year 8 to Year 12 
were compared with those from Year 10 to Year 12 for the cohorts reaching Year 12 in 
1982 and 1983 in a sample of 96 schools in four government school systems. Based on ^ 
between-school analysis, weighted so as to reflect the size of each of the school systems, 
the correlation coefficients between the two measures were 0.9^ and 0.96. Even though 
the mean values differed by 3.1 and 2.9 percentage points, the pat?terns between schools 
appeared to be rather similar, regardless of whether the base year level was Year 8 or 
Year 10. Each measure appeared to show similar stabUity from year to year in this 
sample of schools. Comparing the retention rates from Year 8 to Year 12 in 1983 with 
those in 1982, the correlation coefficient in a between schools analysis was 0.87. 
Repeating the analysis using the retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12, the correlation 
coefficient between 1983 and 1982 vaKies was 0.88, and that between 1982 and 1981 
values was also 0.88. These results suggest that for analyses of differences between 
schools in terms of retentivity to Year 12, the retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12 
could be used rather than the retention rate from Year 8 to Year 12, In addition, the 
results described would be consistent with the observation that from 1983 mOre than 90 
per cent of students, remained at school to Year 10. Use of the shorter time period may 
also provide greater sensitivity to contemporaneous changes in employment markets or 
school programs. 

Progression Rates 

The term progression rate has been used to designate a special form of retention rate 
where consideration is given to the transition from one year level to the next. An 
example would be for the transition from Year 11 to Year 12 where the progression rate 
would be defined as follows. 
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0(11,12,83) 



N(W83)/N(11,82) 



where 0(11,12,83) = the progression rate described above ^ 
N(12,83) = the enrolment in Year 12 in 1983, and 
N(ll,82) = the enrolment in Year 11 in 1982. 

Apparent retention rates and progression rates do not provide a precise measure of^ 

retiJntivity because the data do not take into account changes to the school population 

which might result from migration, eituer from overseas or interstate, the repeating of 

grades, or transfers between school sectors. A school system, or school could have a 

high apparent retention rate as a result of retaining a high proportion of its own 

students, or as a result of new students ente'-ing the system, or school, at the upper 

level. The number of students transferring to a school at Year 11 or Year 12 could 

reflect partly the attractiveness of particular school programs to those students. To the 

extent that students are influenced by these considerations to transfer between schools, 

those numbers, as included in apparent retention rates, could form part of the analyses 

of school programs at those levels. Taylor (1984) has suggested also using internal 

retention rates relfecting only the percentage of the schoors own students which it 

retains and based on pupil movement statistics which are becoming more widely 

A' 

available as reliable data sets in some States. It seems likely that both apparent 
retention rates and internal retention rates (where the necessary data is available) would 
have value in understanding the complex patterns of retention rates in schools. Either of 
the measures could be appropriate depending on tl^ research questions being addressed. 
A preliminary analysis of/int^nal and apparent progression rates from Year 11 to Year 
12 in 16 Victorian government high schools suggested that those schools with a high 
apparent progression rate also appeared to have a high internal progression rate (Ainley 
et al., 1984). Relationships between these measures, and transfers between schools, 
require further analyses on wider samples of schools and in other education systems. 

In examining differences between States, it would seem less likely that transfers 
would be influenced by differences in school policies and programs. However, apparent 
retention ratej> for different States could be affected by transmigration between States. 
In States experiencing net immigration, the value of the apparent retention rate could be 
inflated because the numerator was based on a cohort which has expanded. The 
denominator would not have been adjusted. Conversely in States experiencing net 
emigration the value of the apparent retention rate could be deflated because the 
numerator is based on a cohort which has shrunk. 

To illustrate the magnitude of the effect of migration, consider the cohort which 
was 13 years old in 1978 and 17 years old in 1982. For Queensland and Western Australia 
that cohort grew by 6.5 and 4.7 per cent respectively over the period 1978 to 
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1982. In the Australian Capital Territory, New South Wales and Victoria the growth was 
between 1.9 and 2.6 per cent over the same period. In South Australia the cohort size 
changed by only a small aoiount and in Tasmania there was a decrease of 2.8 per cent. In 
the case of Queensland the growth in the cohort size, given a retention rate of around 4J 
per cent (all schools) in 1982, could have contributed about 2.7 percentage points to the 
apparent retention rate. 

As it c^n be seen that the effect of these factors would be cumulative if 
distributed across year levels, the impact would be greater on retention rates from the 
first year of secondary school than on progression rates. For these reasons, alternative 
measures of retentivity have been suggested for the study of education systems (see for 
example Taylor, 1983) and have typically involved some form of a participation rate. 

^ Age Participation Rates 

An age participation rate, cornmonly called a participation rate, involves computation of 
the percentage of a relevant age group in an educational activity such as full-time 
schooling. As an example of a participation rate, in 1982 so>ne 18 per cent of 
17-year~olds were engaged in full-time schooling. Participation rates are typically 
expressed in relation to an age range (for example, 15- to 19-year-olds) as well as to a 
single age level. As measures of retentivity, participation rates would be less distorted 
by such factors as migration and repeating than retention rates but they would bex^ 
substantially Influenced by differences and changes in age grade distributions. For 
example, in 1982, 34 per cent of 17-year-olds in Ne\^/^outh Wales were enrolled in 
se'condaryjschool, but in South Australia only 21 per cent of 17-year-olds were enrolled in 
school. As elaborated in Chapter 3, this difference did not reflect (and in fact reversed) 
the relative retentivity of these two States, even though for Australia as a whole the 
modal age of Year 12 students was 17 years. The discrepancy appeared to arise because 
of the different age grade distributions in each State. In July 1982, 4 per cent of 
students in Year 12 in New South Wales were aged 16 years, 74 per cent were aged 17 
years, with the remainder being 18 years of age or older. By contrast, in South Australia 
in 1982, one per cent of Year 12 students were aged 15 years, 52 per cent were 16 years 
of age, 39 per cent were 17 years of age, with the remainder being 18 years of age or 
older. Expressed differently. Year 12 students in South Australia were on average rather 
younger than those in New South Wales. Moreover, those age distributions could change 
with time, depending on changes in policy regarding the age of starting school and 
changes in the promotion of students from one year level to the next. In view of the 
comments above, age participation rates can be misleading as measures of retentivity 
for comparisons between States, and over time if there have been shifts in age-grade 
distribution. 
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One approach to the problem of differing age distributions within grades would be 
to define a 'participation rate' in which the denominator was based on the size of an age 
group which encD'apa^sed all of the age groups from which the particular school category 
was drawn. For example, participation in Year 12 could be defined in terms of the size 
of t!.c age group aj^ed 15 to )l9 years. Even though this would give a relative index, it 
would suffer the disadvantage of yielding values which did not reflect the proportion of 
the relevant cohort participating in that level of education.* In addition, there could be 
^oriie small inaccuracies which might aribC because of differences in the age distribution 
within the range specified describe^- . the report were two approaches to the estimation 
of participation rates, which overcome the difficulties of differences in age distribution 
and the effects of migration between States. Both were based on estimating the size of 
the relevant cohort from which the students in school at a ^iven year level were drawn. 
The relevant cohort would encompas^ a mix of ages, with each age partially 
represTented. Even though the methods differed in the way the size of the levant 
cohort was estimated, both calculated the participation rate by dividing the total year 
level enrolment by the estimate of the size of the relevant cohort. The 44ist--method 
described result.s in a measure called an age-weighted participation rate (Brewster et al., 
1984) and the second method leads to a measure called a grade participation rate. 

f 

Age-weighted Participation Rates 

«^ 

Age-weighted participation rates arC based on the percentage of a relevant cohort for 
each year level using age weighted population data (see Brewster et al., 1983). The size 
of the relevant cohort according to this method could be estimated from a knowledge of 
the size of each age level represented in a given year level and the proportion of that 
age level in the yeae^level. Hence for year level L the size of the relevant cohort would^ 
be: 

^N(L) = :i:(n(i) X P(i)) 
where n(i) = the number of people aged V years in the State, 
p(i) = the proportion of year level L aged 'i* years, and 
N(L) = the size of the relevant cohort for the State. 

Hence the age-weighted participation rate for year level L in a given State would be: 

' A(L) = S(L)/N(L) 
where S(L) = the number of students in year level L, and 
A(L) = the age-weighted participation rate. 

As an example, consider the situation for Australia as a whole in 1983. Of the 
Year 12 students in school, 0,1 per cent were aged 15 years, 2.5 per cent were aged 16 
years, 65.3 per cent were aged 17 years, 25.7 per cent were aged 18 years and 6.5 per 
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17 26% 



63.87% 
17 13% 



15.29% 
6198% 



0.73% 
15.94% 



247014 
079% 245369 



• 234334 239202 246952 256342 265387 281339 286713 268154 268518 256197 253941 251931 256903 265722 



Figures in cells of the tables are ihc enrolments in the ate by grade jroup ( I st row) of each cell 
and the percentages of the total age group contained in the cell (2nd row). 

For Year 1 1 and Year 1 2 these arc the projected percentages. 

Australian Bureau of Statistics ( 1984). * 
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cent^ were aged 19 years. These percentages would then apply as weights to the 
population data, for the ages listed, which were respectively 256197, 253941, 251931, 
256903 and 265722. Consequently the relevant cohort would be calculated as 253258. In 
1983 there was a total of 98688 students in Year V2. Therefore the age weighted 
participation rate would by 39.0 per cent. ' 

As explained in Chapter 2, the method assumes that proportions of different ages 
present in the-school population in a given year level are the same as those in the 
relevant cohortirom which the school students were drawn. If that assumption were not 
vali| (for example, as a result of a differential pattern of age within grade on leaving 
sc?>wl or of grade repetition), and if adjacent cohorts differed in size then the estimate 
would tend to be inaccurate. Another feature is that the method assumes that all people 
in the population age estimates would be eligible to be in school. Even in the compulsory 
school ages there are differeaces between population estimates and school enrolment 
figures. Hence, even though the resultant indicator provides a participation rate, it 
could slightly underestimate the holding power of the school system. 

Grade Participation Rates 

^ This measure developed and proposed by Taylor (1983) uses age by grade tables in 
conjunction with ABS population estimates to calculate the percentage of a given age 
group in each year level. The trends in these percentages for the compulsory age groups 
(actually up to age 14) are then projected to give estimates for the age groups in Years 
11 and 12. Those estimated percentages are then applied to the population data for the 
relevai)t age groups, and the potential relevant cohort sizes for Years 11 and 12 is 
computed. 

To illustrate the method, data for Australia in 1983 have been shown in Table A.l. 
The percentage of each age in grades has been shown from Grade 2 to age'^4 years. 
Grade 2 was used as the first data point because Grade 1 is the first year of school in 
some States, and because policies of continuous enrolment may have influenced the age 
distribution on entry to school. The age of 14 years was taken as the last data point 
because it was well within the school-leaving age in all States. Percentages in the table 
were calculated using the school enrolment data for the numerator and Australian 
Bureau of Statistics estimates of the age population in the denominator. The use of the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics population estimates was necessary for consistency 
because that source of data was the only basis on which to calculate the relevant cohort 
size for Year 11 and Year 12. 

The method of estimating the relevant cohort size of Year 11 and \car 12 relied on 
first calculating the percentage of each age group which would be expected to be in the 
cohort. To do this, the percentages in the main diagonals of Table A.l were extrapolated 
to Year 11 and Year 12. For example, according to Table A.l, 72.3 per cent of 
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7-year-olds were in Year 2, 70.8 per cent of 8-year-olds were in Year 3, ^9.8 per cent of 
Q-^year-olds were in Year 4 and so on. Using simple regression to project this diagonal 
forward resulted in the estimate that 63.9 per cent of 16-year-olds would have been in 
Year 11, and 63.0 per cent of 17-year-olds would have been in Year 12. The other 
diagonals which contained percentages of appreciable size could be similarly 
extrapolated even though they showed a steady increase rather than a steady decrease 
with increasing year levels. 

As a result of these extrapolations it was possible to conclude that the relevant 
cohort for Year U consisted of 17.3 per cent of the 15-yeap-old population, 63.9 per cent 
of the 16-year-old population, 15.3 per cent of the 17-year-old population, and 0.7 per 
cent of the 18-year-old population. Consequently the relevant cohort size was estimated 
as 247014. With a i^ear 11 enrolment of 156162 this gave a grade participation rate of 
63.2 per cent. Similarly for Year 12 the relevant cohort size was estimated as 245369 
' and the grade participation rate as 40.2 per cent. 

Because the method was based on the projection o^ trends it included an inbuilt 
allowance for differences between population estimates and school enrolment data. It 
allowed for the effects of grade repetition on the assumption that the patterns through 
the compulsory years would continue into the post-compulsory years of school. The 
reliability of the method depends upon linearity of the trends in the data within tables 
such as that shown in Table A.l. Generally it appeared that the trends were linear or the 
projections were flat. Deviations were noticed mainly in the diagonals with small 
elements which would not effect the final value greatly. Two special cases were worth 
noting. In^l983 for Soi^th Australia the two adjacent main diagonals were symmetrical 
curves rather than straight lines, probably reflecting differences in promotion policies in 
early primary compared to late primary and secondary school. For that situation the 
extrapolation was made from the maximum and minimum respectively in the curves. In 
the Northern Territory the projections were less certain because the trends in the age 
composition of grades were not so definite. 

The method developed by Taylor (1983), which was used in this report land which 
has been described above, was based on a cross-sectional analysis of the age by grade 
tables for each year. An alternative, which might be preferred in principle, would be to 
trace back the cohort through preceding years and to establish projections based on those 
patterns. However, this alternative would be more time-consuming and would be 
complicated by changes in data collejjtion procedures such as the date of the school 
census and the classification of students in special schools. 

A Comparison of Three Measures 

The three principal measures of retentivity outlined in the present report were apparent 
retention rates> age-weighted participation rates, and grade participation rates. Values 
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of each of the three measures of retentlvlty have been shown for 1981, 1982 and 1983 \t\ 



Tables A.2, A.3 and A. 4. 

For Australia as a whole, it would be expected that values for the three measures 
would be similar, since the effects of migration would have been small in those years. In 
fact, it was found that the values were close to each other, qs shown in Tables A.2, A.3, 
and A. 4. The values for the grade participation rates were closer to the apparent 
retention rates than were the valves for the age- weighted participation rates. The 
magnitude of the differences between grade participation rates and apparent retention 
rates averaged about 0.4 percentage points, while the magnitude of the differences 
between age-weighted participation rates and apparent retention rates averaged 1.6 
percentage points. Values for the age-weighted participation rates, were consistently 
lower than the appar^t retention rates, "Whereas the grade participation rates were a 
little higher than apparent retention rates in 1981 and 1982 but a little lower in 1983. 
Moreover, for the grade participation rates the difference was similar at Year 11 and 
Year 12, but for apparent retention rates the difference was greater at Year 12 (1.9 
percentage points) than at Year 11 (1.2 percentage points). It appeared possible that the 
greater difference at Year 12 reflected changes in the age composition of the cohort in 
school as it progressed through Year 11 and Year 12. 

Across the eight States or Territories it was found that each of the three measures 
revealed a broadly similar pattern. Table A. 5 contains values of the correlation 
co<?fficients for between State analyses (unweighted) at each year level over the period 
1981 to 1983. All the coefficients were above 0.95 indicating a high degree of 
association. However, it could be seen by referring back to Tables A.2, A.3, and A.4 that 
the high general level of association masked some important small differences. For 
South Australia, grade participation rates at Years 11 and 12 were about two percentage 
points higher than apparent retention rates to those levels, and in Queensland^he grade 
participation rates were about two percentage points lower than the corresponding 
apparent retention rates. Those differences corresponded to the expected effect of the 
patterns of migration to and from those States. The pattern of age-weighted 
participation rates for those two States corresponded to that for grade participation 
rates, since that measure was also based on estimating the size of the relevant cohort. 

In the case of the Northern Territory, even though the grade participation rate was 
similar to the apparent retention rate, the age- weighted participation rate was markedly 
lower. This anomaly could have arisen because the age distribution of Year 12 did not 
correspond to that of the relevant cohort or from the unc^^rtainties in the projections for 
this system. For a system as small as the Northern Territory, with fewer than 500 Year 
12 students (1983), any of the measures might be expected to show some instability. 

In general, it' appeared that grade participation rates had the advantage of 
providing values close to the apparent retention rates for Australia as a whole, and 
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Table A. 2 Comparison of Three Measures of Retentivity F^r 1981 



State 



Apparent 
retention 
rate* ^ 



•ACT 78.8 

New South Wales 39.7. 

Victoria 69.7 

Queensland 51.5 

South Australia 77.5 

Western Australia 56.7 

Tasmania 32.6^ 

Northern Territory 52.7 

Australia 55.2 



Year 11 






Year 12 




Age-weighted 


Grade 


Apparent 


^ Age-weighted 


Grade 


participation 


partic ipation 


retention/ 


»part icipation 




rate 


rate 

♦ 


rate 


rate 


ra t e 


75.7 


75.7 


67 Q 


o / . u 


66 . 5 


38.5 


39.8 


32.9 


31.9 


33.1 


68 .4 


70.5 


33.1 


32.4 


33.4 


43.1 


50.1 


*38.7'- 


36.2 


37.8 


78.6 


80.6 


38.9 


39.8 


40.8 


54.4* 


57.2 


35.1 


34.1 


35,9 


33.0 


34.0 


26.7^ 


i7.7 


30.7 


47.9 


^5.0 


18.0 


15.6 


18.5 


53.7 


55.7 


34.8 


33.9 


35.2 



From the first year of secondary school. 
Includes part-time enrolment. 
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Table A*3 Comparison of Three Measures of Retentivity^ for 1982 



State 




Year 11 






Year 12 






Apparent 


Age-we ighted 


Grade 


Apparent 


Age-weighted 


Grade 




retention 


partic ipation 


participation 


retent ion 


partic [pat ion 


part ic ipation 




rate^ 


rate 


rate 


rate ^ 


rate 


rate 


ACT 


75 .6 


77 2 


77 ft 


79 S 


Do . / 




New South Wales 




41.1 


43.4 


33.7 


32.5 


34.4 


Victoria 


71.7 


69.6 


71.3 


34.3 


33.4 


34.3 


Queens Ifind 


54.0 


49 .5 


52.0 




Q 

JO .7 




Sout^ Australia 


80.2 


80.5- 


82.4 


41.0 


42.1 


43.1 


Western Australia 


58.4 


56.3 


59.9 


37.4 


35.6 


38 2 


Tasman ia 


32.1 


33.0 


33.5 


21.9 


22.8 


23.0 


Northern Territory 


61.8 


53.8 


62.0 


18.2 


15.6 


18.4 


Australia 


57.4 


55.5 


57.8 


36.3 ' 


35.1 


36.7 



From the first year of secondary acho^yl. 
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Table A.4 . Comparison of Three Measures of Retentivity for 1983 



State 




Year 11 






Year 

>._.. 






Apparent 


Age-weighted 


Grade 


Apparent 


Age-weighted 


Grade 




retention 


participation 


participation 


retention 


participation 


participation 




rate* 


rate 


rate y 


rate 


rate 


rate 


ACT 


84.6 


84.4 


81.8 


72.2 


73.2 


71.3 


riew ooulii waies 


48.6 


46.9 


48.5 


37.5 


36.3 


37.5 


Victoria 


77.6 


76.2 


77.0- 


38.8 


37.7 


38.1 


Queensland 


61.6 


57.9 


59.3 


47.2 


43.4 


44.6 


South Australia 


84.1 


83.2 


85.6 


47.6 


48.4 


49.3 


Western Australia * 


65.2 


61.8 


63.2 


40.4 


39.1 


40.0 


Tasmania 


37.0 


36\9 


37.4 


24.7 


25.5 


25.5 


Northern Territory 


63.8 


60 


69.1*^ 


20.6 


17 


20.2 


Australia 


63.6 


61.5 


63.2 


40.6 


39.3 


40.2 



From the first year of secondary school. 

This value seems anomolous and possibly relates to problem in the projections used. 
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Table A.** Correlation CoefFicients Between Measures of Retentivity for States at Year 11 and Year 12 



Year 11 







1981 




1982 




1983 






A.R.R. 


A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


A.R.R. A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


A.R.R. A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


Apparent retention rate 

Age-\^e ighted participation .rate 

Grade participatioH|grate 




.993 


.993 
.992 


.983 


.997 
.986 


.995 


.988 
.988 










Year 12 












1981 




1982 




1983 






A.R.R. 


A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


A.R.R. A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


A.R.R. A.W.P. 


G.P.R. 


Apparent retention rate 
Age-weighted participation rate 
Grade participation rate 




.996 


.995 
.999 


.995 


.997 
.998 


.994 


.997 
.998 

/ 



/■ 
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provided a more valid measure fo* States. Thus grade r^articipation rates probably 
provide the best available measures of retentivity, where it is possible to define the 
relevant cohort, even though the calculation of values is more time consuming than the 
other two measures. Thus for Australia, or for a State, the size of the relevant cohort 
could be estimated from population data and the grade [participation rates would reflect 
retentivity for the State to which the population ata applied. However, for a sector or 
system, the measure reflected not just retentivity but the proportion of the cohort 
entering secondary school through that sector or system (assuming the cohort is defined 
for the State). Similarly, changes in grade participation rates for a sector or syste u 
could reflect changes in the proportion of a cohort entering that sector or system as well 
changes in retentivity. In those circumstances, apparent retention rates would need to 
be used, but with allowance for the extraneous factoi'S which could influence the values 
obtained. VVhichever of the measures was used, it appeared that values should generally 
be quoted to the nearest percentage point rather than with any greater accuracy. 

The comments above apply also to measures of retentivity at the school level. 
Since the cohort cannot be defined other than by reference to the entering population, 
grade participation rates would not be applicable. Any measure would need to be based 
on the size of the cohort entering the second^jiry school and it seems that a retention rate 
based on the group would provide an appropriate measure of retentivity at school. In 
examining the impact of programs applied at a particularl year level, progression rates 
would often provide appropriate measures* 

In summary, there were several alternative measures of retentivity available, ind 
the ways in which each was defined influenced the inferences which could be drawn. The 
most appropriate measure was determined by the iinit of analysis and the research 
question being addressed. In all cases, the inference'^ drawn from the data would need to 
be qualified by the nature of th^* measure being used. 



In the main report it was argued that TAFE provided some prograius in Streams 2 to 5 
which should be considered as equivalent to Years 11 and 12 'n school. Furthermore it 
was argued that neglect of those programs can distort measure^ of retentivity in some 
States more than othere. 

There could be various ways in which equivalence between TAP K programs and 
courses at Years 11 and 12 in secondary school could be defined. The approach adopted 
in the present report was based on the years of schooling corr.ploted and whether the 
TAIL prograni was full time. In unef, the TAFE enrolments were considered equivalent 
on the basis of the level of the program and its attendance requirements. Alternative 
perspectives could take into account the extent to which programs were general or 
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occupationally specific, the nature of the future occupations to which the programs led, 
or the equivalence of the credentials obtained in terrfis of access to further education. 
Those aspects of equivalence were beyond the scope of the present report. 

Two sources of data were used to establish an index of TAPE participation 
equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12 in secondary school. The first was data concerning 
the ^tudtiits who commenced in TAPE in 1982, and the second was the total number of 
full-time internal students 19 years of age or younger in TAPE in each State and stream. 
Both sets of data were supplied by the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 
There were two steps in the estimation process using these data. The first involved using 
the commencing student data 40 estimate the contribution of new TAPE students to 
participation rates. The second step invol\^?9^stimating the contribution of continuing 
students who had, for example, commenced in a Year 11 equivalent program in 1981 and 
were continuing in a second year of the sarK§ program in 1982. The aim of the process 
v^as to estimate values for Year 11 TAPE equivalent participation and Year 12 
equivalent participation. 

Fro.Ti the commencing student data, students who h/d left school three or more 



years previously were excluded as being outside the relevant age range. Those 
enrolments ^ho had not reached Year 10 of secondary school were also excluded from 
the eh>ti.Tiati:)n process, as were those who had previously attained Year 12 of secondary 
school. The latter exclusion probably resulted in underestimation since some such 
students could legitimately be regarded as repeating, but on balance it seemed an 
appropriate way to allow for the nature of Stream 2, given that in some States students 
in Stream 2 had already completed Year 12. Students were then assigned as Year 11 
equivalent or Year 12 equivalent on the basis of the level of schoolir. attained. Students 
who had left school the previous year (the majority), or the year before that, having 
attaineJ Year 10, were treated g;> Year 11 equivalents. Students who had transferred in 
the current year (a small number) were assigned to the level at which they were located 
on transfer. A similar procedure was used for Year 12 equivalents among the oni*blments 
in Streams 2 to 5. Students who had attained Year 11 at school were considered to be 
Year 12 equivalents in TAPE. Missing data were distributed to each sub-category in 
proportion to the distribution of valid data, but in some streams in South Australi|i and 
the Australian Capital Territory the amount of missing data was sufficiently large as to 
render the estimates rather unstable. The estimation process could be sunr.inarized in 
the following two expressions. 



TCll 



i=5 

::; (N(10,i)+M{ll,i)), and 
i=2 



TC12 



r {N(ll,i)+M(12,i)) 
1=2 
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where TCll = the TAPE commencing enrolment equivalent to Year 11; 
TC12 = the TAPE commencing enrolment equivalent to Year 12; 
N(lO,i) = the TAPE commencing enrolment in Stream which had 

previously attained Year 10; 
M(ll,i) = the TAPE commencing enrolment in Stream *i' which had been 

in Year 11 in the current year. 
N(ll,i) = the TAPE commencing enrolment in Stream which had 

previously attained Year 11; and 
IVl(l2,i) = the TAPE commencing enrolment in Stream ^i"^ which had been 

in Year 12 in the current year. 

The second step in the process was to estimate the contribution to Year 11 and Year 12 
equivalent participation from continuing students. For this estimation, full-time internal 
enrolments 19 years of age and under were used. It was argued that these were made up 
of commencing students and continuing students. Continuing students^ wtere <;onsidered 
only to contribute to Year 12 equivalent scores and not Year 11 (that is, repeating was 
assumed to be zero). As a first approximation) the number of commencing full-time 
internal students in each stream (other than those vt\\b had left school three or more 
years previously) were subtracted from the number of full-time internal students 19 
years of age or younger. This result for each stream in each State included not only 
Year 11 equivalents from the previous year who continued, but^some Year 12 students 
who continued into subsequent years of studies for a certificate. Hence the number of 
continuing students in each stream thus calculated was reduced in proportion to the 
relative numbers commencing; as Year 11 or Year 12 equivalents. The estimation process 
could be summarized in the following expression: 



where TA12 = the TAPE continuing enrolment equivalent to Year 12; 
S(i) = the enrolment aged 19 years and under in Stream 'i*; 
C(i) = the commencing enrolment in Stream *i* (see text); and 
P(i) = the proportion of full-time internal students in Stream 'i* who 
commenced in Year 11. 

From these calculations it was possible to estimate for each State the total number 
of enrolments in TAPE programs equivalent to Year 11 and Year 12. In the terms 
described above: 



TA12 



i=5 

2: (S(i)-C(i)) X P(i)) 
i=2 



TEH = TCll, and 
TE12 = TCi:J^TA12 
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In the cabe of Vietopia it was pos.>ible to compare the results obtained by this method 
with tIjose u.^ed by the Ministerial Review of Post -Compulsory Schooling (Victoria, 
1984). At the Year 12 level the procedure above suggested 7638 enrolments in 
equivalent TAPE programs in Victoria in 1982. The review reported a total of 8287 
onrolmentij (Victoria 1984:2). The difference could have arisen from three possible 
sources. First, the review included Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP) students who 
liaiJ previously studied at Year 12 (in effect repeatmg students), but the procedure above 
did not include these students to be consistent with the approach adopted in other 
States. Secondly, the review used total numbers of certificate students, whereas the 
procedure above attem^ed to allow for students ih certificate courses, (Stream 2) who 
were in years beyond the equivalent of Year 12. Thirdly, the procedure above included 
<o equivalent to Year 12 some students in Stream 3 and 4 programs who enrolled after 
attaining Year 11 at school. Those students would not have been included in either TOP 
or certificate course enrolments. At Year 11 level the procedure above suggested 1967 
equivalent TAPE enrolments, whereas the review provided an aggregate 1514 full-time 
students in the Vocational Orientation Program (VOP), pre-vocational courses, and the 
Educational Program for Unemployed Youth (EPUY). Over all, the figures were not 
identical because differing definition? have been used, but they were sufficiently similar 
to suggest that the estimation procedure described may have provided a reasonable 
approximation. 

To convert these data to grade participation rates, the equivalent enrolment 
numbers were divided by the defined cohort size calculated for secondary school 
participation rates. It is arguable iYai this value could have been re-calculated, but 
given tlie rugged nature of the other assumptions this seemed an inappropriate level of 
finesse. 

One of the advantages of using estimates of TAPE contributions in grade 
participation rate terms was that the denominator at each level was the same for each 
sector at a national level, or for each system at a state level. Thus the grade 
participation rate:> for government schools. Catholic schools, other non-government 
schools, and TAFE would be additive. The sum would be the grade participation rate for 
the aggregate (state or national) at that year level. 
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AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



SCHOOL AND YOU 



YEAR 10 STUDENTS 



This \CMi ci lol \uo\ v siiulcius aic* staving on at sc iiool in Ycai 1 1 and Year 12. Wc 
would like to lincl out the k asons ioi ihis whcthn it is (Uir to the clifiicuhy in 
getting jol)s o! whethei things tuc happening in schools tluit make stiulciiLs want 
to stay there longer. 

Weaie asking Innuheds ol stiKU'iits .nound Austiaha to fill in tliis questionndiic 
io! us iiu hiding stiuUMUs hoin Yeai 10 aswellas VctU 11 to secMl'thc same thing is 
going to liappen ne\t UcU. The cpiestionnaii e asks whether you plan to leave 
school at the end ol this \e.n oi sta) on, and what the* reasons are lor your decision. 
We also ask ahoiu your plans lor latcM* on. 

An\ihing\ou tell u,s is confidential, \oui name does nottippear anj-wherc on the 
!epon.)» w(* wiite. The reason tlhU wc ha\e askc*cl lor \our name is that wc would 
like to coiuact vourag.iin next \eai to see whether your plans have changed at 



Thank you for yoin- help. 



Jolui Ainl(*y ^ iMargaret Batten 

AiiMuiluii ( tniiKii toi I'<)iii.iii()imI Ki'mmuIi 



Name: 






f.lMllt\ N.IMM 


School: 




Date of birth: 




Sex (M or F): 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



^ jlt.ll« < OMIHil f«>> I WlU.thOlt.ll Jtfil i IIMtHll 

gJ^Jj^'lojiM Mln 1(11,1 Mi4<l li.i^^irtoni \ »H 
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Tliesc questions com rrn things which \i>it nti^^ht tltiuk .tlnittt wltm lUiulih^ uhidui u» Ma\ ai xthot.i ui h.nt. 
Please* read each item carefulls ami tick the appropiiatc h(»\cs. 

All tfw tin\kicr^ art' lutifiAottml 



1 When- do you plan to leave school? 
At the end of* Year 1 0. 
At the end ol* War 1 1. 
At the end of* Year 12. 
I liaven*! made up mi\ niiiul. 



< Ink otn hn\t 

Q lift to Qik'sUon J. 

□ 

D i^O to QlU'\tUrtf ? 

□ 



2(a) How imponant ar'» the following reasons in your decision to leave at the end of 
Year 10? 



I will leave school because . . . 



f Ink otw ho\ tti nuh hue/ 

Verv' FairK' Slightly Not at all 

Important hnportant Important Important- 



I want to earn njv own money. 


□ 




□ 


□ 


I am not doing well enough at !^(hool. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


my parents do not want me to siav on at school. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


1 will havo enough education lor what I want lo 
do. 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


1 hope to get a job. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I do not enjoy school. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


my teachc'ts do not think 1 sliouUi stay at school. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I couhl not do subjects that would he useful to 
UK*. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


nH)st of my friends plan to leave schojjt earlv. ' 
school work is not interesting. 
l\)tend to start an apprenticeship. 


□ 
□ 


□ ■ 


□ 
□ 


□ 
• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 will^have a job to go to. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 think it is better to get into the job n)arket 
early. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (please explain). . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(b) Please underline the reason that is most important to you. 
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Please f^o to Qiicstion 4 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Sfa) How iiiipomiit would tho following reasons be if you decided tp stay on at school to 
Year 11 or 12:> 

( l)(k one box in enrft line) 



1 will stay on at .school if. . . 


V(M7 


Fairly 


Slightly 


Not at all 


linportani 


Important 


Imporunt 


Important 


1 «iin well in in\ xliooiANoik. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


|Mi(*nis w.iiii WW It) NUi\ ,11 n(}m>o1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i need lo ( «>Ui|)|('i(* V(M* \ \ ni 12 lol lii'Uic 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(.urn. 










1 .1111 (Ml)()\in^ M llni>L 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n'i\ i(M(ii(*iN iliiiik I n!i(>ii1(I m«i\ .11 s(ht)ol. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.iii«)|!h*i \(mi .11 N( hno! (oiild iiu* lo }•(*( .i 

|ot) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 (.IM do smI>|('|Is iIi.M .IK* UN(*ll|l U) IIU* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


hu'iuls (irtulc lo .11 N(!io()l 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 (.ihiioi 1 111(1 4i |ol) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 (.itiiioi };ci .III «i{))ii('nii( (aIi:|) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 litid >(liool woik inicicMiii}; 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 1m\c no oiiiri |)l.in> 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Oilici 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(b) Please underline the reason that is most important to you. 



4 How goofl are you at school work compared to other students in yourcla,ss? 



A lol «il>o\(' ,i\j'i,ijii' 
A hiilc .iIm)\ c ,i\ci,ih(* 
Ahoiii .ivci.i^t' 
A liiilr l)('lt>\\ .(\('i<ip' 
A ioi !>rlo\v .KCM^c 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



5 After leaving school: 



( lick lit nmny l>(>\fi (is .>»« iffd lo in tiich line) 
Full-lime Parl-limc Full-iime Part-time Don't 
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job 


job 


study 


.Study 


know 


Wiui do vou |>!.iii lo do * 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


\Vli«ii do \oiii )MieniN w.nK \ou lo dd.' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Wh.ii do \ohi i('«i( licis \oti should do:' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


'Vli.ii will iiiosi ol \oiir blends do.' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 
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6 . (a) Do you plan to do any further study (full*tinie or part-time) after you leave 
school. 

Yes □ No Co to Question 7 

t 

Co on to part (b) 
(b) \Vhat type of course do you hope to do? 

(Tick one box and use the space beside it to 
indicate the type of course: e^. Science) 

Type of course 

University course. □ 

College-of Advanced Education (CAE) or Teachers College course. G 

Apprenticeship. □ 

Oij^ Technical and Further Education (TAPE) coune. □ 

Other (please explain). □ , . 

7 What sort of job do you hope to have in ten years time? 



8 What is the present or last main occupation of your father or guardian? 

Occupation . ^ 

9 In what country was your father bom? 

Country „^ 

10 Please use the space below to make any additional comments about school or your 
future plans. \ ■ - ^ 

\ K ■ 
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^.hank you for yourh«lp 



AUSTftAUAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



SCHOOL AND YOU 



YEAR 11 STUDENTS 



This year a lot more students are staying on at school in Year 1 1 and Year 1 2. We 
would like to find out the reasons for this— whether it is due to the difficurty in 
gettingjobs or whether things are happening in schools that make students want 
to stay there longer. 

^e are asking hundreds of students around Australia to fill in this questionnaire 
for us . It asks you to tell u$ why you decided to stay on at school , what subjects you 
are doing, and what your plans are for the future. 

Anything you tell us is confidential; your name does not appear anywhere on the 
reports we write. The reason that we have asked for your name is that we would 
like to contact you again jncxt year to see whether your plans have changed at 
all. ' f 

Thank you for your help. 



John Ainley 



Margaret Batten 



Austudian Couiuil lor EdiKatioiial Kcsrarch 



Name: 



School: 



Date of birth: 



Sex (M or F):, 



O tiJduii CfHiiHil for KliKJiM>iul KtM'atth t.iiiuiril * \ 
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AB^UT SCHOOL 

These questions concern things wh ich you might have thought about w hen deciding to su\ at scliuol after Year 10. 
Please read each item carefully and tick the appropriate boxes. 

All the answers are confide nthL 



1 U the end of last year did you expect to return to school this year? 

(Tick one box) 
Yes □ No □ 



2(a) Listed below are some reasons that students have given for staying on at school after 
Year 10: e.g. an important reason for some students staying at school was that they 
could not get a job. 

Tell us how important each of these reasons was for you when deciding to stay at 
school for Year 11. (If the reason does not apply to you, tick the *Not at all 
important* box.) 

(Tick one box in tach line) 



I stayed at school because . . . 


Very 
Important 


Fairly 
Imporunt 


slightly 
Imponant 


Not at 
Impon 


I do well in my school work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


my parents wanted me to stay at school. 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I need to completeHWr 12 for my future career. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


another year at school could help me get a job. 


□ 


□ 




□ 


I enjoy school. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


my teachers thought I should stay at school. 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


I get an SAS allowance (Secondary Allowance 
Scheme). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I do subjects that are useful. 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


most of my friends stayed at school. 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I could not get an apprenticeship. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


school work is interesting. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I could not find a job I liked. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I could not find any kind of job. 
Other (please explain). 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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(b) Please underline the reason that was most important to you. 
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BEST copy AVAILABLE 



3 What subjcc ts arc you doing this year? Please list them, and indicate if you are doing 
an altcniative Year 11 roursr,\such as a transition education course. 

o 

(Tick one box) 
\vs □ No □ 

M\ MllljCttN .IK . 

/ 

4 Do any of the following sourcejr of support apply to you? 

lick one box in each iine) 
Yes / No Don't Know 

SA5 tSn (tnd.in Allow.iiu (* S( lu'inr' D / D D 

M<l. . □ / □ • □ 

r.iit'iiiiK* |4»ii. " D D D * 

Ollu'l <pl<MM' 

5 How good are you at school work compared to other students in your class? 

(Tick one box) 

A hu aliovr .i\riaj;r • D 

A lutlr al>i>\r a\<'iaj;o D 
Ahoiii axcraj^c O 
^A'liulr hrlow a\rraj;(* , D 

A Un Maw a\«Maj;c D 



6 What is the present or last main occupation of your father or guardian? 
0(( ii|>au(»n. 

7 In what country was your father born? 
Coiiiuiv: 
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ABOUT THE FUTURE 



8 What do you plan to do next year? 
Look for a job. , 

Do Year 12 at this school: 

-Do Year 12 at another ichool. 
Take an apprenticeship. 

Do a Technical and Funher Education (TAPE) course. 
Other (please explain). 



(Tide one box) 

- □ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



9 After leaving school: 



(Tick one box in each line) 





Full-time Partnime Full-time Part-time 


Don't 


\ 


job 


job 


study 


Study 


know 


what do you plan to do? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


What^o your parents want you to do? 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ - 




What do yourleachers say you should do? 




□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


\Vhat will most of your friends do? 


• □ 


□ 


□ 







!0 (a) Do you plan to do any further .study (full-time or part-time) ^tcr you leave 
school? * ^-^^ N 



Yes □ 
t 

Go on to pan (b) 



No D Go to Qjuestion 1 1 



(b) What type of course do you hope to do? 



University course. 

College of Advanced Education (CAE) or Teachers College course. 
Apprenticeship. 

Other Technical ;^ul^inher Education fFAFE) course. I 
Other (please specify). 



(Tick one box and use the spaa besuie it to 
indicate the type of come: t.g. Science) 
Type of course 

□ 



□ 



□ 



1 1 What sort of job do you hope to have in ten years time? 



12 Please use the space below to make any addition il comments about school or your 
future plans. 
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Thank you for your help 



16B 
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AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 



SCHOOL RETENTION STUDY 



School Questionnaire 



TIk A\t:^tralian Council for Educaiujaai Research is cunduciing a siudv of the u tciuion of 
MudcntJ) tu the post cotupulson \cais of sccundan school. As part of the Mud\ v\carcasUng 
for nifoiniatioii fioiu ♦.utdcni.s in Year 10 and Year 11. h\ addition \\v would like to ha\c some 
infortnatiun about die eurrieuluni «ind organization of your school. 

U\i luluunation is (oufidcnual. the st.hooi will not be ideniilied in an% of our lepous. 

Thank \ou lor y-ur lielj). 



John Aiidex 



Margaret Batten 



School: 



Principal: . „ 
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1 Enrolment Trends 

Onthcjuly/August school rcnsus date foreach ycax iiulKatcd. hovs many male diui trinalc studnus 
were enrolled in the following Year Irvcls:^ 



Year level 
Year 7 

Year 8 

Year 9 

Year 10 

Year 1 1 

Year 12 



Other < please 
s|M'tify), ... 



1979 
Male Fenwle 



1980 
Male h-^inale 



VJHl , 



1982 
Male Female 



Male Female 



A 

I ^ 

2 Transrers 

How !nan> students transfcirrd into your school at \rar ) 3 ^nd Year 12 ciu.nng 1982 and 1983? ^ 

1982 1983 

Year 1 i 
Yeai- 12 
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Subjects Offered 

What subjects arc ukcn by students this y^-^r (1983) in Year U and Year J 2? 

Please indicate the subject name, the number of students and the time allocation per week. 



Year 1 1 Year 12 ^ 

Subject Number of Time per Subject Number of Time per 

Students Week Students Week 
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4 Special Features 



If you consider that there are any special features of your schoors curriculum or organization, please 
give brief details below in the appropriate space. 



(a) Curriculum in Year II and Year 12. 



(b) Organization of Year II and Year 12. 



(c) Curriculum up to Year 1 0. 



(d) Organization up to Year 10. 



5 Future Plans 

Does > our school have any plans for changmg the curriculum or organization of Year 11 and'orYear 12 
for 1984? If so» could you briefly indicate those plans. 



ThAnic you foryour help 
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